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THE  DOWNFALL  OF  ROYALTY 

(Louis  XVI.  and  His  Family  Await  in  Their  Palace  the  Attack  of  the  Mob) 

From  the  painting  by  G.  Bcncztir 


This  picture  might  well  be  said  to  mark  the  transition 
from  the  ancient  regime  to  that  of  today,  from  the  rule 
of  kings  to  the  rule  of  the  people.  Louis  XVI.  was  the 
king  who  in  1789  had  to  encounter  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
and  terrible  French  Revolution.  The  king  and  his  courtiers 
temporized  with  the  aroused  and  starving  nation.  There  were 
days  of  tumult;  blood  was  shed;  the  prison  of  the  Bastille  was 
stormed.  Still,  however,  it  seemed  as  though  the  ancient  form 
of  government  might  triumph.  Then  came  the  day  here  de- 
picted, the  downfall  of  the  king’s  chief  strength,  his  people’s 
loyalty. 

A mob  of  the  women  of  Paris  marched  to  the  king’s  palace 
at  Versailles  demanding  bread.  They  were  stayed  with  argu- 
ment and  promises,  until  in  the  early  morning  of  the  next  day 
a shot  was  fired  from  the  palace.  Then  aU  the  scum  of  Paris 
of  both  sexes  stormed  the  building.  The  queen  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  her  children,  roused  from  sleep,  rushed  to  the  king’s 
apartment.  A few  oflScials  gathered  at  the  door,  blocking  it 
from  the  mob  with  furniture.  Beyond  the  door  the  mob  were 
slaying  the  palace  guards.  The  king  sat  despairing  and  help- 
less. The  queen,  forgetting  queenhood  in  motherhood,  cried 
only  that  they  should  save  her  children.  The  royal  party 
escaped  death  this  time;  but  they  were  forced  to  travel  back 
in  the  midst  of  the  mob  to  Paris.  Thereafter  they  were  the 
prisoners  rather  than  the  rulers  of  France. 
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FRANCE 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  FRANKS 

(The  Franks  Make  Sacrifice  to  Their  Gods  on  Entering  Gaul) 

From  a fainting  by  the  contemporary  German  artist,  M.  Wiegand 

The  story  of  France  as  an  independent  nation  begins 
with  the  entry  of  the  Franks  into  the  land.  The  Franks, 
as  we  learned  in  Germany’s  story,  were  a collection  of 
German  tribes  living  along  the  Rhine.  After  other  German 
peoples  had  begun  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Franks  took  advantage  of  Rome’s  weakness  to  seize  and  hold 
Gaul. 

These  Franks  first  began  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  plunder 
Gaul  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  They  were  a 
wild  race  of  barbarians,  big,  blonde,  and  fierce  tempered,  bet- 
ter fighters  than  the  Gauls  had  ever  been,  because  much  more 
enduring  and  persistent.  The  Frankish  gods,  as  you  will  re- 
member, were  Woden  and  Thor;  and  the  initial  act  of  the 
first  Franks  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  w'as,  as  soon  as  they  stood 
on  Gallic  land,  to  erect  an  altar  to  their  gods  and  make  a 
sacrificial  offering  dedicating  the  country  to  their  own  use  by 
a great  draught  from  their  mead-horns  accompanied  by  the 
chanting  of  their  bards. 

As  for  the  Gauls,  four  centuries  of  Roman  culture  had 
made  them  a civilized  race ; but  their  weapmns  were  no  better 
than  those  of  the  Franks,  their  physique  was  feebler  and  their 
energy  far  less.  Hence  the  Gauls  were  repeatedly  defeated. 
The  Franks  ravaged  everywhere  and  became  the  terror  of  the 
land. 
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THE  HUNS  RAVAGE  GAUL 

(A  Roman  Villa  in  Gaul  Sacked  by  the  Hordes  of  Attila) 

From  the  'painting  by  George  Bochegrosse,  the  contemporary  Versailles 
master 


The  Franks  were  not  the  worst  of  the  wild  races  that 
came  to  ravage  Gaul,  not  the  most  destructive  of  the 
terrible  scourges  whereby  the  Roman  civilization  of 
Gaul  was  broken  down  and  almost  obliterated.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury came  Attila ’s  Huns,  barbaric  Asiatic  savages  whose  boast 
it  was  that  where  they  passed  they  left  only  a desert.  We 
see  them  here  at  their  grim  work  in  Gaul.  They  have  come 
upon  a villa  built  in  Roman  style.  It  has  been  plundered, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  slain,  the  rest  seized  as  slaves.  Al- 
ready the  flames  flicker  from  the  windows.  In  a few  hours 
there  will  be  nought  left  but  blackened  ruins.  Not  content 
with  destroying  buildings,  the  Huns  burned  even  the  vegeta- 
tion that  it  might  give  no  sustenance  to  their  enemies.  What 
food  they  could  not  eat  they  destroyed,  what  folk  they  could 
not  drive  before  them  as  captives  they  massacred. 

At  length  all  the  other  peoples  of  Prance,  the  Pranks,  the 
Gauls  and  such  Romans  as  remained,  united  in  defeating  the 
Huns  at  Chalons  and  drove  them  forever  out  of  Gaul.  But 
an  entire  century  of  devastation  at  the  hands  of  Franks,  Huns 
and  other  marauders,  destroyed  almost  all  the  civilization  of 
the  land,  its  cultivated  fields,  its  ancient  book  knowledge,  all 
the  science  and  the  art  of  Rome.  Prance  was  left  to  build 
itself  up  once  more  “from  the  beginning.” 
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FOUNDING  OF  THE  FRENCH  KINGDOM 

(Clovis  and  His  Franks  are  Baptized  by  the  Gallic  Churchmen  and  Accept  their 
Guidance) 

From  the  'painting  by  the  contemporary  German  artist,  Alexander  Zick 


The  first  foundation  of  the  France  we  know  to-day  was 
laid  by  Clovis,  the  Frankish  chief  of  whom  we  have 
already  read  in  Germany’s  story.  Clovis,  inheriting  the 
leadership  of  one  small  tribe  of  Franks,  gradually  extended  his 
control  over  all  his  countrymen,  until  not  only  those  Franks 
who  had  invaded  France,  but  also  all  those  who  had  remained 
in  Germany,  acknowledged  him  as  their  head.  He  was  the 
first  man  who  had  thus  the  united  strength  of  the  Franks  be- 
hind him,  and  with  their  aid  he  soon  dominated  all  the  other 
races  who  were  mingling  and  warring  in  this  broken  land  of 
Gaul.  Thus  Clovis  bound  most  of  the  land  into  a single  king- 
dom, the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  or  France.  With  him 
Frenchmen  begin  the  count  of  their  list  of  kings.  He  is 
Clovis,  or  Louis  as  the  name  has  come  to  be  pronounced,  the 
First. 

Clovis  also  made  his  heathen  followers  turn  Christian.  The 
Gauls  had  been  Christianized  in  Roman  days,  and  Clovis,  be- 
ing shrewd  enough  to  see  the  value  of  such  civilization  as  re- 
mained in  this  conquered  land,  connected  Christianity  and 
culture,  and  accepted  both.  The  priests  became  the  teachers 
of  the  new  kingdom.  The  Bishop  of  Rheims  persuaded  Clovis 
to  go  through  a formal  ceremony  of  coronation  and  baptism, 
by  which  he  accepted  his  crown  from  the  Church  and  vowed 
to  defend  its  faith.  Three  thousand  of  Clovis’  warriors  fol- 
lowed him  in  taking  these  baptismal  vows,  much  as  they  would 
have  followed  him  on  any  other  unknown  expedition. 
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yl->piu-jg  bail  Hoxunojl  oxft  ifwo  it.yiil//  ol  Imu  J(n  tx?  •jtxiitonoq 
KifxfT  .losiliviorm  yfloxiv/  bynir.m-n  gnoi’^^T  ggyriT  .IxoxJonox 
-no'i  xMirpgiiJl  yilJ  nn  nnoivi  aoixi  tii^rixifx  v ly/  « yifiRtgrtt  fnl 
fnoiyitb  Mil)  i.nB  ;g99ctyT//l  oxft  lo  gniKtuxxoiu  9xft  bloxi  of  byjxxiif 
‘-ilT  .ynxiiri  rH  io  Ktgyxot  yift  ni  1!  ,//U  xiiofyiH  'lu  giiolntl 
.niria-uJ’J  M‘)iii  i*I  sxlt  tgriiaj^u  txjv/  x:  Jxfyxxo'i  novo aiiotyitl 

ut  boR  buK  lOfltix'i  aixl  i(iiv/  boloTxanp  .arvol  ) 'to  noi^bnin^  ■; 
odt  xiotfv;  fuiB  : ibfg  atxi  oi  -norlx  aodh)  oitt  nov/  oft  .yrutnhH 
3110!  rhiv?  tom  0‘ivv/  yoxlt  nitxl  ta..tixig-xx;q  ni  bov/ulloi  a/btHi'q 
'istix;  biui  ,I>‘nrxt(jxi9  y[lBxxit  >-k7/  iimirxxf')  .oo.xx8tgi89i  eo'toH  buii 
gfsvx  •mind  j;id  .ayK  odj  'to  mgnxxd-iad  si-n-xft  axtt  to  isxmHxxi  aril 
.aamuit  adJ  nr  ilaiiaq  r»t  tlol  biiB  bnixorf  «kv/  ad  bna  sort  no  !o8 
dtiv/  btivyiTnab  aiav/  Ixagunq^a  hail  ad  ixiodv/  g'jviv/  xtotaiJt  idT 


.mid 

yadt  .fiaaf)  ayis/xia  «ixlt  yd  bmanpxio--  ton  a-iav/  gnoJpna  sxlT 
•8>lnii'i'd  -jdt  t8niR’4n  atxdokaa  yhattid  a-imu  sbaxn  ylno  a-ravi 
tnabnaqabni  yllR-jit-iB-fq  fioxixBxna-i  yadt  gghiitnao  yxxain  lo^i 
-xot  li-idt  bxiuB  eovbginadt  ^iTxbrxatab  ,‘joiib'iT[  to  Sne-i  adt  to 
.noiciBvnt  Hb  nrott  gtsa 


A KINGLY  VICTIM 

(Chramn  Rouses  the  Bretons  Against  the  Franks  and  is  Slain) 

From  a painting  by  the  contemporary  French  artist,  E.  V.  Luminais 

The  Christianity  thus  suddenly  accepted  by  the  Franks 
did  not  much  change  their  savage  natures.  As  we  read 
the  chronicles  of  the  kings  who  f ollowed  Clovis,  we  find 
them  almost  without  exception  ignorant  and  brutal.  Moreover, 
there  were  many  parts  of  France  to  which  the  Franks  did  not 
penetrate  at  all,  and  to  which  even  the  Eomans  had  scarcely 
reached.  These  regions  remained  wholly  uncivilized.  Thus 
for  instance  a very  ancient  race  known  as  the  Basques  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees ; and  the  ancient 
Britons  or  Bretons  dwelt  in  the  forests  of  Brittany.  The 
Bretons  even  fought  a war  against  the  Franks.  Prince  Chramn, 
a grandson  of  Clovis,  quarreled  with  his  father  and  fled  to 
Brittany.  He  won  the  tribes  there  to  his  side;  and  when  the 
Pranks  followed  in  pursuit  of  him  they  were  met  with  long 
and  fierce  resistance.  Chramn  was  finally  captured,  and  after 
the  manner  of  the  fierce  barbarism  of  the  age,  his  home  was 
set  on  fire  and  he  was  bound  and  left  to  perish  in  the  flames. 
The  Breton  wives  whom  he  had  espoused  were  destroyed  with 
him. 

The  Bretons  were  not  conquered  by  this  savage  deed,  they 
were  only  made  more  bitterly  resolute  against  the  Franks. 
For  many  centuries  they  remained  practically  independent 
of  the  rest  of  Prance,  defending  themselves  amid  their  for- 
ests from  all  invasion. 


os\n  ui>  .vuKlthil  -jot/piiui  ot  boIiB’t  «fnRT''i%{t  aa  'i'ff.'J'T 
vf/n  rr/zoq  .f>)fjno1/.‘^."Tjllii3.-fiYan  yaifr  ! 

liiiilbxy.  n’lsiiMiit  ’wo  i'i  il^ulv^  .vii(.r»'.u;  • vfil  .ooruvi'^I 

Imrl  rfaiilv/  ;UflKtiupA  ailt:  hiinl  axft.’ii>'t 

-na'>  7h'1  ^r;v/  bnB  noitHxilrvw  truffioJI  hlo  aHt  to  ibwui  bamt;T 
‘l"  tioi’joi  y.Un  .aqo-i/k-f  lo  fmnl  fvniitlii-i  -taoni  ^>dt  cMiis: 
-hI£  'jtft  to  tmnd  ffijt  oriT  nn-td  ot  fmri  oiifutinijA  Ime  vuu‘»«idi 
’iTtflu-'-)  litilai^i  oilt  ni  d'.iulvA  7(f  aqo-iify  tn  nubfiviii  finh)inu2 
hiUney.a  'flyxot!  yonm'?  fniB  [j'naijpifo-j  av.ir  iiiuqf^ 
avni-iq  B .n-i(iirH  ./ioutte  riKtoainilfiM  arit  to  Hirran'nq  •Jol)Tt'J 
sift  to  hfK  ‘.lit  (it  >:iTKn  of  auiBy  /(fiititiitp/*  to  aduh  "lo 
Rll'jt  f)n‘):;yf  or-.  k.  .fi'xfun  JiaKf/to-i  ?.ivn  nidt  iiadV/ 

-tmirl  blr/;  iii  •unit  au[  tiioq«  l>xip.  Tisqaai)  Kaal/Iao'i  otni  daiiJ^  ,?r 
bjuoqqBif  il-onim  x:  VKh  yiio  litiiu  .K)«9'iot  yxlf  /bjjiro'xxlf  i>ni 
- r^-tm  u v;Iii  >ljlin«  xtftifv/  ,onf«  rs  tooxl«  ot  .txxodxi  ftBv/  oil  .luixf  of 
babiifijiiyb  'i‘)io7  8 luifi  ?i-tyltuB  nji  xroov/tod  byxnoqqxx  trft?Ll  t" 
JiOPUoH  .yiifoiiiHV/  -:xuft  gyiutHO'io  <-.'1iot)  7f')ln  '.if  rjlv/  mxxf  to 

buti  alquyij  i'.iti  ut  f'yxtixf)  xixf  ot  [larnrrtyr  InoifxxH- ,[)o>(u(Jei  bxi« 
iioxti!<i  yil)  HI;  ii/voJiJ  «i  oH  .txxix:^  bii«  ixiRttyidy  xtto<l  omooed 
■.U9in«fxiifd  to  luifts 

<<URtoxoodKl/.  aifi  v/l  f>9xb.n'X9  t«(Bff[8  yijtv/  efXBiiiiiituxpA  oiiT 
boliiK  YyxCj  foY  Juvonf^ob  taouxbx  rtoitixsHiviy  [wiit  iins 
0 t to  v/'jidl'iyyc  Ixxxiit  yxff  iti  H/Jftnt'd  8til  Ihib  bf-xisM  .idl’ir.if? 

. , ' .«’UJi‘T  1'  olJtftd  tnvi3  oiU  in  KOixbuioriBl/; 


SAINT  HUBERT 

(The  Patron  Saint  of  Hunters,  Hubert  of  Aquitaine,  is  Roused  from  Weakness 
and  Folly  by  a Vision) 

From  a painting  by  the  recent  German  artist,  W.  Bauber 


JUST  as  the  Franks  failed  to  conquer  Brittany,  so  also 
they  never  fully  extended  their  power  over  southwestern 
France.  Here  lay  Gascony,  which  is  our  modern  spelling 
for. the  land  of  the  Basques,  and  Aquitaine  which  had  re- 
tained much  of  the  old  Roman  civilization  and  was  for  cen- 
turies the  most  cultured  land  of  Europe.  This  region  of 
Gascony  and  Aquitaine  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  Ma- 
hometan invasion  of  Europe  by  which  in  the  eighth  century 
Spain  was  conquered  and  France  sorely  assailed. 

Under  pressure  of  the  Mahometan  attack,  Hubert,  a prince 
or  duke  of  Aquitaine,  came  to  Paris  to  seek  the  aid  of  the 
Franks.  When  this  was  refused,  Hubert,  or  so  legend  tells 
us,  sank  into  reckless  despair  and  spent  his  time  in  wild  hunt- 
ing through  the  forests,  until  one  day  a miracle  happened 
to  him.  He  was  about  to  shoot  a stag,  when  suddenly  a cross 
of  light  appeared  between  its  antlers  and  a voice  demanded 
of  him  why  he  slew  God’s  creatures  thus  wantonly.  Roused 
and  rebuked,  Hubert  returned  to  his  duties  to  his  people  and 
become  both  chieftain  and  saint.  He  is  known  as  the  patron 
saint  of  huntsmen. 

The  Aquitainians  were  almost  crushed  by  the  Mahometans 
and  their  civilization  almost  destroyed.  Yet  they  aided 
Charles  Martel  and  his  Franks  in  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Mahometans  at  the  great  battle  of  Tours. 
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rioiHW  ,9aiaiiLipA  lo  «>iuO  »<ll  1o  t»biuM  atil  t»vO  jinibooiS  JioH2  »H*  niq»S. 
'bsnoitjnaZ  bnri  *H 

H'ib'h'.v'V  .(Jiirtl  \\mUh'uhv  t.  mo-'  l 

ji  bun  ii‘j;l'i  i(l  .t-.ii  2f!  w ‘tiiiBtrftp/.  io  nortiiSMqqn  3H  ^ I ''• 
Irtiiff  ?^frta-i3  srft  In  5aml>^tii>[  ‘jifl  iq  l>‘»bbB  vlleuh  loii 
I liUl’!)  UOf^  util  Inii:  Vunlri  yflt  rfi(p)4  iu  Oilt 
■i7fjrf  97/  morl/rlo  7‘>iri  ri^r/liiti'i3  9xU  If  «oo79tl  Inrv^  ov/l  eaoflJ 
> f 7iV;»9‘.i'jufi  yxiiti  'fi)3  . Io  y/ioIh  oxLi  ni  Liii9fl  yhiivils 

,-ijrpA  'lo  STltfiV/  9>li/<I  <sjiuin3  oiil  b‘)l  uiq93  KUi^xl 

frit  Itlifxx  rltscxfiilB  ym9ti9  yxlj  xrv/ob  yxxiixxy  //  yllxiijfiKTu  .9axRt 
finx;  '//uLixf  I xxr  fiifnjyrl  yx'lin  //^  lfxH  f>yxii992  hxii;' 

(RV/  Xilli-xsfJS  ^•■^l  -ilui  fluq  ‘in  luxKd  11r(u>^  b bB^J  f)l  byifxtilatn 
iyi|rr2(W]([o  Un  bin,  .li-nyb-ujiu  yxlifiV/'  bxjxl  rti(j93  uailT  .oun'i 

.b‘J5iR9^ 

litBoi)  «'9'T  !i;:V/  'b  ■aai  i-''  yxit  raxfl  .•i‘j79//oxf  :<u  RffoT  bn-j^yJ 
yli  .uif'.yn  fi'>(iiii'  i‘'V  )ii  yif  tiult  bnixft  «'xti<|y‘l  itf  fiorigiy’w  q?. 

1X0  Ii  ilijf--  mill  /7’  >fir ‘•.'iifXjiii  -luX  ) . .biiiv/'iol'lR  aoo«  f)  iib 
-111:4  .fiiTiid  Mil  ni  l;  If-.nxlo  x1Ik-.(>  B'yo'l  >xtii  io  ru->a  oxfl  ,yno'fxlt 
iii  ,‘jno-fiI:i  aixf  bui.n'u.  byvina  baix  ytlxj!  Md  btiooiR  bslsbio-X'f 
■ f.baulH  inxit  ;.xti>‘ -ii!  r .^.ry.yt  . (liJI  tun  ./Rb  aixf  io  noirlaB't  oflt 
\ *qm  > M-I8  y'til  if.  9itf  llu  lixilJ  goiBloyfi  .‘luylo  ijxo 

"./tiiiR/  yi  Hxi  ;2‘)itrnB7  io  ylixiRT"  .v.lfoi 
irfXBiuiislitxj-A  oilr  ,9iruRiit9l‘u>xr.)  .^(J^y.90‘)ll('■  ?'aiqy3 

' .noxfx  bni.  .uxofifixui.l  :ny|iiuqybrtf  in;  IxmsI  trioill  •^ni'ifilosb  yd 
■y.ld  iimiif  qixf^iti/i  y.l'-  r im'/ixroo  yrf  8xrix?trxqb  2tr{  oi  li  pmlxrir; 
-ot  ?hu3  iiio'ii  b'i'i7/iltm.8  miiv/oT”  J<]y/l  f)ytiR'x3'  andT  .cn.'?! 
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THE  CRIMES  OF  STATECRAFT 


From  a painting  by  the  recent  German  artist  Theo.  Lybaert 

The  opposition  of  Aquitaine  was  not  broken  and  it  was 
not  finally  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  until 
the  days  of  Pepin  the  Short  and  his  son  Charlemagne, 
those  two  great  heroes  of  the  Prankish  race  of  whom  we  have 
already  heard  in  the  story  of  Germany.  For  nine  successive 
years  Pepin  led  the  Pranks  against  Duke  Waifre  of  Aqui- 
taine, gradually  wearing  down  the  enemy’s  strength  until  the 
land  seemed  subjugated.  But  Waifre  became  an  outlaw  and 
continued  to  lead  a small  band  of  patriots  in  a guerilla  war- 
fare. Then  Pepin  had  Waifre  murdered,  and  all  opposition 
ceased. 

Legend  tells  us,  however,  that  the  crime  of  Waifre ’s  death 
so  weighed  on  Pepin’s  mind  that  he  never  smiled  again.  He 
died  soon  afterward.  Our  picture' shows  him  seated  on  his 
throne,  the  news  of  his  foe’s  death  clutched  in  his  hand.  Em- 
broidered around  his  robe  and  carved  around  his  throne,  in 
the  fashion  of  his  day,  run  Bible  texts.  The  one  that  stands 
out  clear,  declares  that  all  the  struggles  of  life  are  empty 
folly.  “Vanity  of  vanities;  all  is  vanity.’’ 

Pepin’s  successor,  Charlemagne,  soothed  the  Aquitainians 
by  declaring  their  land  an  independent  kingdom,  and  then 
uniting  it  to  his  domains  by  conferring  its  kingship  upon  his 
son.  Thus  France  kept  growing  southward  from  Paris  to- 
ward the  Pyrenees. 
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(■)*A  \o  .mobsniJI  Jni.l»ia  srfl  moil  asU.»dm3  bn«  «lliO  9<«n«U«i  «9vi93*fl  .H 
nabnnt.\K  \»*i  nu>-^'A 
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t«‘)npxio'>  odJ'V.a  .‘JOB'i  dar/(i(K[3  odf  lo  ta-jbuo'r<: 

Y.lbpil'iB'tq  li9  a'ntaiiii!  ■uiirso^jd  avlmsid  ,)di  ouifitiiipA  lo 
onsBnioIxBdO  anoziiH  'In  Ixyupnoy  odt  v8  .ooiibi3.1o  IIb 
-no'*  *dJ  yH  .viiKiii'f'^O  io  taoi  odJ  'lovo  9Uf{int»aaid  hafinsJxo 
frsyo  all!  .vfBtl  1H70  li  bobnat/.o  ad  BbtudiiioJ  aril  lo  taar/p 
blod  oA'u  feobiori  Dibd*'/.  adl  v/yiilTao'/o  ImR  vnBiinnH.  bal>87nr 
odi  ot  aaiBlniJoM  ub/Hb8 ‘^edt  moil  fsadT  .1i  lo  'ftbraaeaeoq 
8ilnB'i3  adt  lo  eirqma  9ih  asw  *qo‘nr3  iR'ilnao  IIb  aoonoivT 
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sonoH  .ariRS  tR  naorf  bdd  aivdf)  lb  mobi>frhI  orit  lo  iBliqBO 
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9uib1  eli  boB  .liiroo  ai  1 blai!  oiiyiyiwhBdO  eaodl  lo  la/llo  70  ano^^ 
b9iii998  sll  -bh07/  .rr^oful  oilr  ILb  -iWo  bsaiqa  O'msnftrii  bus: 
U9V*  btiB  ,911108  lo  ftfiqnia  yd1  ol  bobosoarra  97Bifol  baebai 
.alaaaaiq  bun  aaiaaBibay  mid  inaa  BiaA  Ho-tbI  io«:§aid  adl 
aid  ao  batiiaa  -lo-taqina  TTri’jrur  erit  av/oda  iioiJB-iTarrfli  inO  . 

9dl  laonl  aaiaaiidiua  s^odl  lo  eno  ^mviaoai  ,9ti;ta  lo  eno-rdlj 
Blsrirrau  sigdBTla  lo  Jliq  ailT  .bBbd'p68  lo  nBlIn2  nfitaarodBl^ 
uiadj  obfim  svad  laum  ui>Ia  ;lonI<f  ■»‘od'//  iiaru  v.d  botiraae-iq  ?i 

.EdaB'i3  b“ iiBiI-^rii'i  idj  ot  -la^iTB'iJa  Illta  nraa,- 


THE  SPLENDOR  OF  CHARLEMAGNE 

(He  Receives  Strange  Gifts  and  Embassies  from  the  Distant  Kingdoms  of  Asia) 

From  the  historical  series  by  Alexander  Zick 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne  presents  the  moment  of  the 
broadest  power  of  the  Frankish  race.  By  the  conquest 
of  Aquitaine  the  Pranks  became  masters  of  practically 
all  of  Prance.  By  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons  Charlemagne 
extended  his  empire  over  the  rest  of  Germany.  By  the  con- 
quest of  the  Lombards  he  extended  it  over  Italy.  He  even 
invaded  Hungary  and  overthrew  the  Asiatic  horcies  who  held 
possession  of  it.  Thus  from  the  Balkan  Mountains  to  the 
Pyrenees  all  central  Europe  was  the  empire  of  the  Franks. 
Their  first  home  had  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  so  there 
at  Aix  Charlemagne  built  himself  a capital  city.  The  first 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Clovis  had  been  at  Paris.  Hence 
these  two  cities  became  the  two  centers  of  the  empire.  At 
one  or  other  of  these  Charlemagne  held  his  court,  and  its  fame 
and  influence  spread  over  all  the  known  world.  He  seemed 
indeed  to  have  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  even 
the  kings  of  far-off  Asia  sent  him  embassies  and  presents. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  mighty  emperor  seated  on  his 
throne  of  state,  receiving  one  of  these  embassies  from  the 
Mahometan  Sultan  of  Baghdad.  The  gift  of  strange  animals 
is  presented  by  men  whose  black  skin  must  have  made  them 
seem  still  stranger  to  the  fair-haired  Franks. 
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ROLAND  AT  RONCESVALLES 

(Duke  Roland  Sounds  His  Horn  for  Aid  Against  the  Mahometan  Myriads) 

From  a painting  by  Louis  Gardette,  a contemporary  French  artist 


The  one  decisive  failure  of  Charlemagne’s  reign  was  his 
attempt  to  extend  his  sovereignty  over  the  Mahometans 
in  Spain.  Most  of  the  ancient  tales  of  Charlemagne 
have  centered  round  this  war  with  the  Mahometans.  It  is  the 
theme  of  France’s  great  epic  poem  “The  Song  of  Roland.” 
Clinging  to  the  strict  facts  of  history,  we  know  only  that 
after  a brief  campaign,  Charlemagne’s  army  marched  back 
from  Spain,  and  that  during  the  retreat  the  rearguard,  com- 
manded by  his  chief  warrior.  Count  Roland,  was  exterminated 
amid  the  Pyrenees  Mountains.  Apparently  this  disaster  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  Mahometans,  but  was  the  work 
of  the  natives  of  the  mountains,  the  Basques,  w'ho  had  doubt- 
less suffered  much  from  the  Franks  and  thus  once  more  as- 
serted their  independence. 

Legend,  however,  has  magnified  the  tragic  story  and  repre- 
sented Roland  as  being  attacked  by  all  the  Saracens  of  Spain. 
His  men  entreat  him  to  blow  his  horn  to  call  Charlemagne 
wdth  his  whole  army  back  to  their  aid ; but  Roland  persump- 
tuously  refuses,  deeming  his  own  force  sufficient.  His  men 
slay  many  thousands  of  their  foes ; but  at  length  every  mem- 
ber of  his  little  army  falls  beneath  the  repeated  charges  of 
the  hordes  of  Saracens.  Roland,  left  the  sole  survivor,  blows 
his  horn  with  such  power  as  terrifies  his  enemies  and  reaches 
the  ears  of  the  far  distant  Franks.  Then  with  one  fierce  dy- 
ing effort  Roland  puts  the  last  of  the  Saracens  to  flight  and 
himself  falls  dead,  a conqueror. 
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FRANCE  AND  GERMANY  BEGIN  WARRING 

(Charles,  the  Bald,  of  France,  Interrupted  at  His  Wedding  Feast  by  a Threat 
from  His  Brother  Ludwig,  the  German) 

From  a drawing  by  the  contemporary  German  artist,  Franz  Boeber 


UNDER  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  the  Frankish  em- 
pire was  divided  into  three  parts,  from  which  sprang 
ultimately  the  three  modern  kingdoms  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  This  separation  first  became  established  in 
the  year  843  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  by  which  the  three 
grandsons  of  Charlemagne  shared  his  empire.  Of  these  three 
brothers  the  youngest,  who  became  the  French  king  Charles 
the  Bald,  was  their  father’s  favorite,  so_  the  father  tried  to 
secure  for  Charles  the  kingship  of  ancient  Gaul  or  France, 
the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized  part  of  the  empire.  Charles, 
however,  had  to  hold  his  domain  by  force  against  his  brothers. 
At  first  after  his  father’s  death,  Charles  and  the  second 
brother,  “Ludwig  the  German,”  combined  against  the  oldest 
brother  and  by  defeating  him  secured  respectively  France 
and  Germany,  the  chief  parts  of  the  empire. 

Ludwig  the  German  had  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  Charles 
had  overreached  him  in  their  treaty  and  gotten  the  better 
part  of  everything,  so  he  and  the  oldest  brother  next  com- 
bined against  Charles.  The  young  Fi’ench  king  was  being 
wedded  to  a fair  princess  when  their  feasting  was  interrupted 
by  a messenger  from  Ludwig,  demanding  a large  portion  of 
the  French  domains.  Charles  sent  back  a fierce  defiance,  and 
fought  against  both  his  brothers.  Thus  from  the  very  outset 
France  had  to  struggle  for  her  existence  and  defend  her 
provinces. 
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THE  NORTHMEN  ENTER  FRANCE 

(Rollo,  the  Ganger,  Besieges  Paris) 

From  a drawing  by  the  French  master,  Alphonse  de  Neuville 
(1836-1885) 


WE  have  seen  how  many  races  of  different  blood  had 
already  in  France  been  united  with  the  parent  stock 
of  the  Gauls.  In  the  ninth  century  another  race  was 
added,  the  Northmen.  These  were  the  “sea-kings”  or  vikings 
who  sailed  forth  in  their  tiny  ships  from  Norway  and  Den- 
mark. They  came  at  first  as  mere  marauders,  plundering 
France  and  then  fleeing  back  to  their  ships.  But  the  repeated 
and  ferocious  civil  wars  fought  by  Charles  the  Bald  and  his 
brothers  had  so  weakened  the  Franks  that  these  Northmen 
found  themselves  almost  unopposed.  Coming  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers  they  gradually  took  permanent  possession  of 
all  the  northern  seaeoast  of  France.  Next  they  sailed  far  up 
the  French  rivers  and  plundered  the  inland  cities.  They 
even,  under  the  greatest  of  their  leaders,  Rollo  the  Ganger, 
attacked  Paris  itself. 

The  king  of  France  at  the  time  was  Charles  “the  Fat,”  a 
most  feeble,  lazy  and  heedless  ruler.  He  marched  an  army 
against  Rollo;  but  instead  of  fighting  him  made  a treaty  pay- 
ing the  Northmen  a large  sum  of  money  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Paris.  Rollo  withdrew  only  as  far  as  Rouen  a little  lower 
down  the  river  and  held  possession  of  that  town  until  another 
French  king, “Charles  the  foolish,”  made  Rollo  Duke  or  gov- 
ernor of  all  the  land  he  had  conquered.  So  the  Northmen 
united  with  the  remnant  of  Franks  and  Gauls  in  northern 
France;  and  in  time  their  name  was  softened  into  Normans 
and  their  province  became  Normandy. 
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AN  EARLY  ARBITRATION  TREATY 

“Charles  the  Foolish,”  of  France,  Welcomes  Henry,  of  Germany,  and  Volun- 
tarily Surrenders  Territory) 

From  a drawing  by  the  German  artist,  Franz  Keller 


That  same  “Charles  the  foolish”  who  had  established 
the  Northmen  in  Normandy,  also  surrendered  another 
of  the  French  provinces.  He  was  the  last  king  of  the 
race  of  Charlemagne  who  managed  to  be  anything  more  than 
a mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others.  The  haughty  nobles  of 
France  resented  deeply  the  surrenders  of  territory  which 
Charles  made  and  gave  him  his  title  of  ‘ ‘ the  foolish  ’ ’ in  scorn ; 
yet  his  arrangements  seem  to  have  brought  peace  a.nd  happi- 
ness to  his  people.  His  grant  of  Normandy  saved  the  in- 
terior of  France  from  the  Northmen’s  ravages.  His  other 
grant  was  of  Lorraine  the  French  bank  of  the  upper  Rhine, 
to  the  great  King  Henry  I,  or  Henry  the  Fowler,  of  Germany. 
For  this  land  of  Lorraine  the  French  and  German  descend- 
ants of  Charlemagne  had  been  fighting  one  another  for  cen- 
turies, and  it  has  caused  warfare  ever  since,  its  last  transfer 
having  been  to  Germany  as  a result  of  the  war  of  1870. 

King  Henry  was  probably  strong  enough  to  have  forced 
the  land  from  Charles ; but  he  took  the  wiser  course  of  coming 
to  the  French  king  as  a friend  and  discussing  with  him  the 
justice  of  their  rival  claims.  Charles  welcomed  him  gladly 
and  by  yielding  the  land  cemented  a friendship  which  caused 
a period  of  peace.  This  is  the  first  recorded  case  where  argu- 
ment instead  of  war  was  allowed  to  settle  a territorial  dispute 
between  European  nations. 
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Chapter  LXXVIII 

GAUL  UNDER  THE  ROMANS— CHRISTIANITY 

^AUL  remained  under  Roman  dominion  for  five  hundred 
years,  and  the  period  marks  a most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  character  of  its  people.  Rome  brought  to 
them  two  wonderful,  good  gifts.  She  gave  them  Civil- 
ization, by  which  they  learned  the  arts,  the  culture,  and 
the  aspirations  of  antiquity;  and  she  gave  them  an 
elaborate  Law,  by  which  every  man’s  relation  with  his 
fellows  was  defined  and  enforced.  As  an  offset  to  these,  the  most 
marvellous  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  minds,  Rome 
brought  also  in  her  train  the  two  evils  that  finally  wrought  her 
ruin — Debauchery  and  Slavery. 

It  thus  becomes  hard  for  us  to  say  whether  the  mass  of  people 
in  Gaul  lost  or  gained  most  by  the  Roman  conquest.  Had  Caesar 
lived,  all  might  have  been  different.  Under  his  wise  and  far- 
seeing  friendliness,  no  destiny  seemed  too  high  for  Gaul  to  reach. 
But  with  his  death,  all  his  beneficent  measures  were  annulled. 
The  Gaulish  chiefs  were  expelled  from  the  Roman  Senate,  and  Gaul  became 
merely  a conquered  province.  • 
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Its  tribes  were  divided  into  new  districts,  that  they  might  forget  their  an- 
cient kinship.  Cities  like  Alesia  and  Gergovia,  which  recalled  the  deeds  of 
Vercingetorix  and  might  have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  were  destroyed. 
A new  and  gorgeous  Roman  city,  Lugdunum,  the  modern  Lyons,  was  built  and 
made  the  capital  of  the  province. 

There  was  not,  however,  any  overwhelming  rush  of  the  conquerors  into 
the  land.  It  remained  Gallic.  Its  princes  were  created  Roman  dignitaries 
with  high-sounding  titles.  A few  aristocrats  came  from  Italy  with  their  trains 
of  followers,  to  administer  the  more  valuable  offices  and  to  introduce  Rome’s 
manners  and  vices  to  these  ready  imitators.  In  several  places,  especially  along 
the  Rhine,  were  established  permanent  camps  of  Roman  soldiery,  so  many 
plague  spots  eating  into  the  wealth  and  virtue  of  the  land.  Except  for  these, 
the  Gauls  remained  possessors  of  their  territory.  The  taxes  and  other  exac- 
tions laid  upon  the  people  were  scarce  heavier  than  the  irregular  ones  they  had 
endured  under  their  own  ancient  chieftains,  and  they  found  a peace  and  per- 
sonal security  formerly  absent.  Moreover,  the  rewards  of  labor  in  the  shape  of 
wealth  and  office  became  an  incentive  to  work,  unknown  to  their  previous  bar- 
barism. 

Gaul  became  more  Roman  than  Rome  herself.  No  other  land  outside  of 
Italy  retains  so  strongly  the  imprint  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World.  With  their 
quick  wit  and  adaptability,  the  people  eagerly  welcomed  the  new  life,  and  eas- 
ily fitted  themselves  to  its  ways.  They  became  Latin  writers,  poets,  and  ora- 
tors. Roscius,  first  and  greatest  of  Roman  actors,  whose  name  is  still  used  as 
a synonym  for  his  art,  was  a Gaul.  So  were  Rome’s  most  noted  teachers  of 
rhetoric,  so  was  the  famous  Petronius,  the  first  of  her  story-tellers. 

Many  of  the  emperors  found  Gaul  a more  attractive  home  than  Rome  itself. 
Both  Caligula  and  Claudius,  as  well  as  several  of  their  later  successors,  were 
born  in  Gaul.  Caligula  held  at  Lyons  his  famous  sale  in  which  he  himself 
acted  as  auctioneer.  “This  vase  was  the  mighty  Antony’s,”  he  cried.  “Au- 
gustus won  it  at  the  battle  of  Actium.”  And  thus  with  jibes  and  falsehoods 
and  vicious  sarcasms  he  urged  the  townsfolk  to  bid  upon  the  heirlooms  of 
his  family.  Nero,  the  fear  and  horror  of  Rome,  was  admired  and  truly 
mourned  in  Gaul.  He  sent  large  sums  to  Lyons  to  help  rebuild  it  after  a 
great  fire ; and  his  grave  was  long  kept  green  with  flowers  by  his  provincial 
admirers. 

The  land  had,  of  course,  its  little  rebellions,  but  even  these  were  Roman 
rather  than  Gallic  in  character.  Sacrovir,  a chief  who  had  adopted  the  Roman 
name  of  Julius,  led  a revolt  in  21  a.d.,  but  its  purpose  seems  to  have  been 
political  rather  than  patriotic ; and  he  placed  his  chief  dependence  not  on  his 
brother  Gauls,  but  on  a band  of  slave  gladiators  called  crupellarians,  whom  he 
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hired.  These  men  were  cased  in  a solid  sheet  of  armor  from  head  to  foot. 
Thus  they  were  like  slow  walking  fortresses,  impregnable  to  sword  or  spear, 
but  equally  incapable  of  active  flight  or  attack.  The  half-armed  rabble  behind 
these  gladiators  soon  fled  before  the  organized  Roman  assault.  The  crupella- 
rians  perforce  held  their  ground,  until  the  Roman  soldiers  took  huge  pickaxes 
and  clubs,  and  with  these,  as  if  battering  a wall,  pounded  down  and  Anally 
smashed  the  iron  masses  and  the  unfortunate  victims  within. 

A far  more  serious  outbreak  followed  Nero’s  death.  It  was  a Gaul,  Vindex, 
the  governor  at  Lyons,  who  first  roused  the  soldiery  to  revolt  against  Nero  and 
depose  him.  Then  there  came  signs  and  portents.  A Druid  priest  was  cast  to 
the  lions  in  the  arena,  and  they  spared  him;  the  capitol  at  Rome  had  burned; 
and  the  Druids,  venturing  from  their  hiding-places,  proclaimed  that  these 
things  foretold  the  end  of  Roman  dominion.  A Gallic  chieftain,  Julius  Sabi- 
nus,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  the  great  Caesar,  led  his  people  to  open 
rebellion.  All  Gaul  was  in  a flame.  There  was  a meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
various  provinces;  but  instead  of  concerting  measures  against  Rome,  the 
assembly  began  disputing  as  to  who  should  be  leader,  and  which  city  should  be 
their  capital,  and  what  rewards  each  deserved  and  should  receive.  As  a result, 
the  uprising  was  soon  crushed. 

This  revolt  is  noteworthy  only  as  being  the  last  to  disturb  the  Roman  world 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  as  giving  opportunity  for  an  impressively  beauti- 
ful display  of  womanly  devotion.  Julius  Sabinus  was  supposed  to  have  perished 
amid  the  flames  of  his  burning  home.  In  reality  he  escaped  and  hid  in  a tomb, 
where  his  faithful  wife  Eponina  brought  him  food.  She  lived  with  him  there 
for  ten  years,  and  in  the  tomb  bore  him  two  children,  who  during  all  that  time 
never  saw  the  light  of  day.  At  last  Sabinus  went  secretly  to  Rome  and 
besought  the  mercy  of  the  emperor,  Vespasian.  He  was  condemned  to  die, 
and  Eponina  threw  herself  in  vain  at  the  feet  of  the  merciless  ruler,  pleading 
for  her  husband’s  life.  When  she  was  refused,  she  demanded  that  Vespasian 
should  slay  her  also,  as  she  would  not  live  under  such  tyranny  and  cruelty. 
This  prayer  at  least  was  granted,  and  she  perished  with  her  husband. 

Druidism  alone  kept  up  a persistent  hostility  against  Rome,  and  the  severest 
measures  of  the  emperors  could  not  wholly  overthrow  the  ancient  religion.  A 
mightier  power  could  and  did.  This  was  Christianity. 

The  new  faith  was  probably  introduced  into  Gaul  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Its  founder  was  St.  Pothinus,  who  came  from  Greece  and 
gathered  a little  congregation  of  converts  around  him  in  Lyons.  These  were 
exposed  to  a cruel  persecution  in  the  year  177.  The  venerable  Pothinus,  over 
ninety  years  of  age,  was  insulted,  stoned,  and  finally  martyred,  together  with 
many  others. 
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Especially  noteworthy  among  these  early  martyrs  were  two  young  slave 
girls.  One  of  them  broke  down  under  the  terrible  agonies  inflicted  upon  her, 
and  said  whatever  her  torturers  bade,  accusing  the  Christians  of  all  manner  of 
atrocities,  such  as  devouring  children,  Thyestian  banquets,  “ and  other  crimes 
such  as  must  not  be  named  or  even  thought  of.”  The  other  fair  and  delicate 
maiden,  Blandina,  endured  every  cruelty  that  could  be  heaped  upon  her,  suffered 
for  weeks  before  she  died,  and  by  her  heroic  constancy  drew  many  even  of  her 
persecutors  to  the  new  faith.  In  a later  persecution,  from  ten  to  twenty  thou- 
sand Christians  were  slain  in  Lyons  alone.  The  catacombs  where  they  died 
are  still  shown,  and  marked  upon  the  wall  is  the  height  to  which  rose  the  blood 
of  the  victims. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  a century  later  that  the  conversion  of  Gaul  became 
general.  Seven  bishops  were  sent  into  the  land  from  Rome  about  the  year  250. 
One  of  these,  Dionysius,  has  become  St.  Denis,  the  great  patron  saint  of  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Dionysius,  or  Denis,  went  to  Paris,  then  known  as  Lutetia 
or  mud-town.  It  was  a mere  island  of  mud  in  the  middle  of  the  Seine  river, 
the  natural  stronghold  of  a former  Gallic  tribe,  the  Parisii.  St.  Denis  con- 
verted the  descendants  of  the  Parisii,  but  was  beheaded  among  them  by  order 
of  the  Emperor.  At  least  so  runs  the  ancient  legend,  which  perhaps  should 
not  be  accepted  too  implicitly,  since  it  goes  on  to  state  that  the  saint  picked  up 
his  severed  head  in  his  hand  and  walked  with  it  for  two  miles  to  the  Parisian 
hill  of  Montmartre,  where  he  was  buried.  Some  centuries  later  the  remains  of 
the  holy  man  were  removed  from  their  own  chosen  resting-place  by  a Frankish 
king,  Dagobert,  and  reinterred  in  a cathedral  especially  built  for  them,  the 
stately  abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

By  degrees  a change  came  over  the  Roman  world  in  Gaul.  The  land  could 
no  longer  pay  for  the  increasing  cost  of  its  armies  and  the  immeasurable 
extravagance  of  its  rulers.  As  the  people  grew  poorer  the  taxes  grew  heavier. 
The  governors  sought  by  every  means  to  restore  the  country  to  its  former  pros- 
perity— every  means,  that  is,  except  the  one  that  was  needful,  the  restraining 
of  their  own  excesses.  Colonists  were  brought  in  from  Germany,  and  lands 
were  offered  freely  to  whosoever  would  cultivate  them. 

Every  sort  of  cruelty  was  employed  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  what  was 
beyond  their  power.  Men  sold  themselves  as  slaves  to  escape  the  miseries 
attendant  on  taxation.  Writers  of  the  time  draw  for  us  pictures  too  dreadful 
and  too  pitiful  to  dwell  upon.  After  one  census  enumerator  had  made  record 
of  everything  taxable,  another  was  sent  after  him,  and  yet  another;  and 
each,  to  prove  the  worth  of  his  services,  must  add  to  the  list  something 
overlooked  by  his  predecessors.  Even  through  death  a man  could  not 
escape  his  taxes,  for  the  collectors  often  refused  to  strike  his  name  from  the 
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roll,  insisting  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  compelling  his  relations  to  pay  for 
him. 

The  magistrates  of  the  cities  were  made  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  if  this  was  too  meagre  they  were  punished.  These  unhappy 
magistrates,  curiales  as  they  were  called,  had  been  at  first  the  men  of  highest 
standing  in  their  cities.  The  office  had  been  an  honor  and  dignity  much  sought 
after,  but  by  degrees  men  came  to  shun  it  with  the  utmost  terror.  The  Roman 
rulers,  however,  found  the  system  too  useful  to  be  abandoned.  When  the 
“ very  illustrious  order  ” the  “ most  noble  Curiales  ” began  to  resign,  the  Law 
stepped  in  and  forbade  their  resignation. 

Never  was  such  a topsy-turvy  condition  of  affairs  since  government  com- 
menced. Curiales  removed  to  other  cities;  and  the  Law  commanded  their 
return.  They  fled  secretly  by  night,  abandoning  their  homes  and  possessions ; 
and  the  Law  threatened  with  death  all  who  might  aid  or  harbor  them.  They 
sold  themselves  as  slaves  to  escape  the  intolerable  oppression ; and  the  Law 
struck  the  new  fetters  from  their  limbs  to  replace  its  own.  They  died;  and  the 
Law  made  their  office  hereditary,  passing  its  duties  along  to  their  children. 

If  the  aristocracy  thus  suffered,  imagine  the  condition  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  slaves  were  the  happiest,  in  that  they  had  no  rights  and  no  desires,, 
except  for  food.  Even  this  failed  them  at  the  last,  and  they  rose  in  blind,  des- 
perate rebellions.  Bands  of  them  called  Bagaudcs  marched  through  the  coun- 
try, armed  with  clubs  and  stones,  pillaging  and  burning,  and  retaliating  on 
others  the  atrocities  they  themselves  had  suffered.  Lutetia,  the  mud-island  of 
the  Seine,  was  their  chief  stronghold,  and  there  the  main  band  of  them  were 
destroyed,  after  withstanding  a regular  siege  by  the  Roman  army. 

The  details  of  these  unhappy  uprisings  are  obscure.  Writers  of  the  time 
make  little  mention  of  them.  Yet  even  at  this  early  age  we  find  Lutetia  or 
Paris  thus  become  the  centre  of  the  people  against  the  landed  aristocracy ; and 
we  can  here  dimly  discern  the  first  of  those  appalling  uprisings  of  the  French 
people,  by  which  they  have  repeatedly  crimsoned  the  fair  land  with  their  own 
blood  and  that  of  their  oppressors.  The  Bagaudae  of  the  third  century  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  Jacquerie  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  those  strange  and  hid- 
eous mobs  of  the  great  French  Revolution  itself. 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  legions  having  no  foreign  foe  with  whom  to  contend, 
began  warring  with  one  another,  setting  up  and  dethroning  emperors  of  their 
own.  The  Rhine  frontier  was  thus  left  undefended,  and  the  various  German 
tribes,  particularly  the  Franks,  began  their  marauding  expeditions  into  Gaul, 
plundering  and  burning  almost  unopposed. 

Into  this  seething  world  of  suffering  and  despair  stepped  Constantine,  a 
Gaul,  born  in  Britain,  who  had  risen  to  command  the  Roman  armies  of  the 
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West.  He  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  all  the  discontent,  and,  following 
the  example  of  many  a previous  general,  declared  himself  emperor  and  led  his 
legions  against  Maxentius,  the  emperor  in  Italy. 

The  father  of  Constantine  had  been,  if  not  a Christian,  at  least  favorably 
disposed  toward  the  growing  sect ; and  Constantine,  recognizing  that  in  Chris- 
tianity lay  the  one  spark  of  nobility  and  power  surviving  in  the  debased  and 
dying  land,  proclaimed  himself  a convert  to  the  faith.  When  he  marched 
against  Maxentius,  he  tells  us  that  he  saw  in  the  sky  the  vision  of  a Christian 
cross  and  around  it  in  living  flame  the  words,  “ In  hoc  signo  vincis  ” (In  this 
sign  conquer). 

His  decisive  victory  in  the  year  312  was  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Paganism,  and  it  was  also  in  a sense  the  triumph  of  Gaul  over  Italy,  of  the 
provinces  over  the  capital.  Gallo- Romans,  Britons,  and  German  barbarians 
marched  together  in  the  legions  of  the  conqueror.  The  city  of  Rome  was 
become  a mere  pawn  in  the  game  of  empire,  and  Constantine  emphasized  this 
by  removing  his  capital  to  a city  of  his  own  construction  at  Byzantium,  more  in 
the  centre  of  his  dominions. . 

Christianity,  thus  raised  to  a place  among  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  lost 
much  of  its  ancient  simplicity.  Its  bishops  strove  for  earthly  influence  as 
well  as  heavenly.  Nay,  they  even  became  persecutors  in  their  turn.  We  enter 
on  the  second  period  of  Christianity,  the  time  of  wholesale  conversions  by  the 
might  of  the  sword.  Gaul  itself  was  not  yet  entirely  Christian.  The  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  religion  is  generally  ascribed  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
who,  coming  from  the  East  about  the  year  360,  won  all  men  to  the  faith  by 
the  eloquence  of  his  words  and  the  purity  of  his  life. 

Gaul  became  the  main  centre  of  Christian  strength  in  the  West,  and  St. 
Martin  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  church  in  Gaul.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  monastic  life  into  the  land.  But  he  deserves  our  highest  regard 
for  the  earnest  though  unavailing  stand  he  made  against  the  growing  perse- 
cutions which  sheltered  themselves  behind  the  name  of  Christianity.  Priscil- 
lian,  a Spaniard,  preached  a doctrine  which  was  denounced  by  his  brother 
Spaniards  as  heretical.  Two  of  them  journeyed  all  the  way  to  the  Gallo- 
Roman  capital  of  Treves  to  demand  Priscillian’s  death,  and,  despite  St.  Mar- 
tin’s protest,  he  was  executed  at  Treves  by  the  Emperor’s  order  in  385,  the 
first  official  victim  of  the  new  state  religion. 

Neither  Christianity  nor  Constantine,  however,  saved  dying  Gaul.  The 
Emperor  abandoned  her  for  his  ambitious  career  in  the  East ; the  bishops  dis- 
puted among  themselves  upon  points  of  doctrine.  Julian,  afterward  the  Em- 
peror Julian  the  Apostate,  the  foe  of  Christianity,  was  for  a time  (355-361) 
governor  of  Gaul.  Under  him  the  advance  of  Christianity  was  endangered, 
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but  the  prosperity  of  the  land  temporarily  revived.  He  chastised  the  invading 
Franks,  and  we  are  told  expelled  them  all  from  the  province.  Yet  the  next 
moment  we  find  him  removing  the  seat  of  Roman  government  in  the  north 
from  Treves  to  Lutetia  as  being  a safer  spot,  farther  from  the  dangerous  Rhine 
frontier. 

It  was  Julian  apparently  who  changed  the  name  of  Lutetia  to  Paris,  and 
thus  in  a sense  became  the  founder  of  the  great  modern  metropolis.  He  rebuilt 
it  as  a splendid  Roman  city,  and  made  his  favorite  residence  at  his  “ dear  Lute- 
tia. ” So  pleased  with  him  were  his  Gallic  legions,  that  when  they  were  sum- 
moned to  leave  him  for  the  service  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  they  revolted  and 
raised  Julian  to  the  imperial  throne. 

So  he,  too,  was  lost  to  Gaul,  and  again  it  sank  into  anarchy.  Whole  dis- 
tricts were  depopulated  by  starvation,  slavery,  or  the  ravages  of  the  Franks;  and 
still  the  monstrous  taxation  continued,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  rulers,  until 
men  preferred  barbarism  to  civilization.  Those  along  the  border  fled  across  the 
Rhine  into  the  German  forests,  and  everywhere  the  mass  of  the  people  prayed 
openly  for  the  coming  of  the  barbarians,  which  would  at  least  release  them 
from  the  intolerable  grip  of  their  oppressors. 

And  the  barbarians  came — came  in  multitudinous  hordes  at  last,  instead  of 
the  earlier  scattering  bands.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  406,  the  Vandals  and 
other  wild  tribes  crossed  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice  and  traversed  the  whole  of 
France,  plundering  the  cities  as  they  went,  until  after  two  years  of  wandering 
they  passed  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain  and  settled  there. 

Then  came  the  Goths.  Under  their  leader  Alaric,  they  sacked  Rome  and 
devastated  Italy.  After  his  death  they  swarmed  into  southern  France  in  the 
year  412,  settled  there,  and  established  a Visigothic  kingdom  which  lasted  for 
three  centuries.  Other  invasions  followed.  The  Burgundians  seized  the  land 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  ancient  Roman  “ Province.”  The  Franks 
established  themselves  firmly  in  the  north  and  east. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  year  451,  came  Attila  and  his  Huns.  The  people  of  cen- 
tral Gaul,  still  groaning  under  the  heel  of  Roman  masters,  were  inclined  to 
welcome  even  him,  “ The  Scourge  of  God,”  as  a deliverer.  The  unspeakable 
atrocities  of  his  followers  soon  taught  the  victims  that  there  were  evils  worse 
even  than  they  had  endured.  So  the  Gallo-Romans  united  with  all  the  con- 
fused medley  of  nations  that  objected  to  sharing  with  Attila  the  land  they  were 
plundering;  and  the  Hun  met  at  Chalons  a horde  as  motley  as  his  own.  His 
defeat  was  the  last  triumph  which  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be 
credited  to  the  Roman  name. 


Chapter  LXXIX 

RULE  OF  THE  FRANKS  FROM  CLOVIS  TO  CHARLEMAGNE 

^HE  defeat  of  Attila  was  accomplished  only  with  heavy 
loss  of  life,  and  the  resulting  exhaustion  of  the  victors, 
both  Goths  and  Gallo- Romans,  left  the  field  of  conquest 
open  for  the  Franks.  They,  as  you  have  seen,  had 
already  established  themselves  in  the  north  and  east 
of  Gaul.  Clovis  became  their  king  in  the  year  480, 
and  they  seized  all  that  was  left  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  story  of  Clovis  and  his  successors  belongs  equally 
to  France  and  to  Germany,  and  need  not  be  again  repeated. 
Clovis  conquered  the  Roman  Syagrius,  overthrew  the  Alem- 
anni,  felt  so  strongly  the  influence  of  his  Gallic  subjects  as 
to  become  a Christian,  extorted  tribute  from  the  Burgun- 
dians, was  elected  king  of  the  German  Franks,  and  defeated 
the  Visigoths.  He  named  his  broad  kingdom,  extending 
over  much  of  modern  France  and  Germany,  “ Francia,”  and 
when,  some  centuries  later,  that  kingdom  was  divided,  the  name  clung  to 
the  western  part,  our  “France.” 

So  the  modern  Frenchman  is  in  truth  a Gaul,  but  a Gaul  modified  by  many 
invading  peoples,  by  deep  sufferings,  and  tragic  experiences.  The  Roman 
impress  upon  him  had  been  that  of  a commanding  mind,  rather  than  that  of  an 
actual  mingling  of  races.  This  influence  had  of  course  been  felt  most  strongly 
in  Provence,  the  part  of  Gaul  nearest  to  Rome,  which  had  become  thoroughly 
Romanized.  Northward  and  westward  the  touch  of  the  conqueror  was  less  and 
less  marked.  The  district  farthest  from  Italy,  the  long  peninsula  of  Brittany, 
which  stretched  out  into  the  Atlantic,  remained  wholly  Gallic.  The  depths  of 
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its  forests  were  indeed  Christianized  by  the  great  St.  Martin,  but  the  people 
retained  the  old  Gallic  life  and  manners,  and  even  spoke  the  ancient  tongue. 

Into  this  world,  Roman  at  one  end,  Gallic  at  the  other,  pushed  the  Germans. 
The  Visigoths,  who  established  themselves  in  the  south,  were  already  partly 
civilized  by  decades  of  intercourse  and  conquest  among  the  Romans.  Their 
ambition  was  to  become  Roman  themselves,  to  restore  rather  than  to  destroy 
the  fading  splendor  of  the  empire.  They  thus  fraternized  readily  with  the 
inhabitants  of  their  part  of  Gaul ; and  as  these  people  far  outnumbered  them, 
the  land  was  changed  in  little,  except  the  infusion  of  a new  and  vigorous  stock 
among  its  people. 

The  Burgundians  who  came  down  the  Rhone  valley  were  a wild  tribe,  and 
the  Franks  were  the  fiercest  of  all  and  the  least  amenable  to  civilization.  In 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  no  longer  included  in  modern  France,  the  strip  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  extending  on  through  Belgium,  the  Franks  had  set- 
tled as  a nation,  overwhelming  the  remnant  of  the  fast  disappearing  Gauls.  But 
their  influence  was  slighter  in  the  region  beyond,  the  rich  land  of  Paris  and 
central  France.  There  the  Franks  came  only  as  an  invading  army.  The  war- 
rior followers  of  Clovis  were  but  as  one  in  a hundred  among  their  Gallo-Ro- 
man subjects,  and  as  during  the  next  couple  of  centuries  the  two  races  slowly 
amalgamated,  the  result  was  a Gallic  rather  than  a German  people.  The  con- 
querors even  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered.  The  French  of  to-day  is 
merely  a Latin  dialect,  twisted  and  distorted  by  the  vocal  efforts  of  many  gen- 
erations of  barbarian  Gauls  and  Germans. 

Under  the  successors  of  Clovis,  it  gradually  became  apparent  to  men,  that 
there  were  really  two  parts  to  the  Frankish  kingdom.  Austrasia,  or  the  East- 
land,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  far  back  into  the  ancient  for- 
ests, was  still  German  clinging  to  the  old  ways  and  speaking  the  old  German 
tongue;  but  in  Neustria,  the  West-land,  spreading  across  northern  France  from 
the  Garonne  almost  to  the  Rhine,  the  Franks  had  become  Gauls  in  all  but 
name. 

South  of  the  Garonne  lay  the  remnant  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom  with  its 
capital  at  Toulouse.  As  for  the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  it  was  really  not  con- 
quered at  all.  The  Franks  saw  little  to  attract  them  in  its  poverty,  its  forests, 
and  morasses.  Chramn,  a grandson  of  Clovis,  having  rebelled  against  his 
father,  Clotar  I.,  fled  to  Brittany  and  its  people  took  up  his  cause.  Then 
indeed  the  armies  of  Clotar  marched  against  them  and  defeated  them.  Chramn 
was  made  prisoner  and  burned  to  death  in  a peasant’s  cabin,  with  his  women 
folk  bound  to  the  house  beams  around  bim.  Those  were  savage  days,  and  the 
“ V(B  victus  ” of  Brennus  was  still  the  watchword  of  the  land. 

As  the  descendants  of  Clovis  sank  into  the  “ sluggard  kings  ” of  the  seventh 
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century,  their  West-Franks  and  East-Franks,  ancestors  of  our  French  and 
Germans,  quarrelled  ever  more  bitterly.  Each  section  had  usually  its  own 
Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  when  in  687  the  Austrasian  mayor,  Pepin  of  Herestal, 
defeated  his  rival  at  Testri,  the  result  established  decisively  the  supremacy  of 
the  East-Franks. 

We  approach  the  period  of  a new  invasion.  This  too  attractive  land  of 
Gaul  had  caught  the  envious  eyes  of  another  conquering  race.  The  Arab  dis- 
ciples of  Mahomet,  spreading  like  wildfii'e  from  their  native  deserts,  had  in 
quick  succession  overrun  Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Spain.  About  the  year 
715,  they  came  pouring  over  the  Pyrenees,  at  first  in  small  roving  bands  of  fleet 
cavalry  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  later  in  large  and  ever  increasing  armies  that 
aimed  at  permanent  dominion. 

You  will  remember  that  the  district  immediately  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
formed  the  remnant  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Here  lay  the  celebrated  Gothic 
capital,  Toulouse,  centre  of  a land  of  romance,  Aquitaine.  Here  still  flour- 
ished something  of  the  old  Roman  civilization.  The  Aquitainians  wrote  and 
painted  and  sang,  and  looked  with  scorn  upon  the  barbarian  Franks  to  the  north- 
ward. Their  story  is  vague,  their  heroes  mostly  forgotten ; but  it  is  certain  that 
for  three  centuries  the  South  of  France  kept  up  its  struggle  against  the  North 
and  was  only  finally  subdued  by  the  efforts  of  Charlemagne. 

In  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  Aquitaine  was  under  the  rule  of  two 
brothers,  Eudes  and  Hubert.  Some  historians  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the 
royal  house  of  Clovis  and  owing  a faint  allegiance  to  the  Franks.  Others  think 
them  representatives  of  that  strange  race,  the  Basques.  They  tell  us  that  the 
Basques  or  Wasques  descending  from  their  strongholds  in  the  Pyrenees,  had 
gradually  extended  their  power  northward  over  the  Gothic  land  of  Aquitaine, 
the  southern  part  of  which  became  known  as  Wasconia,  the  modern  Gascony. 
The  territory  of  these  rulers  of  Aquitaine  varied  with  the  success  of  their 
Frankish  wars.  Sometimes  it  extended  northward  to  the  Loire ; sometimes  it 
was  bounded  by  the  Garonne, 

With  the  coming  of  their  new  and  terrible  enemies,  the  Arabs,  Eudes  and 
Hubert  determined  to  ask  the  aid  of  their  hereditary  foes,  and  Hubert  himself 
sought  the  court  of  Pepin,  the  Frankish  mayor.  His  mission  there  was  a fail 
ure ; but  legend  tells  us  that,  fascinated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  gay  capital, 
he  remained  there  year  after  year,  dividing  his  time  between  reckless,  drunken 
fetes  and  solitary  hunting  trips.  The  tale  reads  like  that  of  a man  despairing 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  land. 

One  day  as  Hubert  drew  his  bow  against  a giant  stag,  he  saw  between  its 
antlers  a Christian  cross,  and  a voice  within  reproached  him  for  his  wanton 
destruction  of  God’s  creatures.  Overcome  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  entirely 
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his  former  life  and  retiring  to  a monastery  became  St.  Hubert,  still  remem- 
bered as  the  patron  saint  of  hunters. 

Meanwhile  his  brother  Eudes  was  acting  a nobler  part.  Gathering  all 
the  forces  of  Aquitaine,  he  met  the  invading  Arabs,  and  defeated  them  in  a 
great  battle  at  Toulouse  (719).  An  Arab  writer  assures  us  that  not  one 
of  the  Mahometans  escaped.  The  broad  Roman  road  to  Toulouse  on  which 
the  slaughter  was  thickest  became  known  to  the  Arabs  as  “the  Martyrs’ 
Causeway.” 

Later,  Eudes  obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  Merovingian  “sluggard 
kings,”  and  claimed  to  be  Mayor  of  a portion  of  his  kingdom.  The  neighbor- 
ing Franks  stooped  to  address  Eudes  as  a king,  and  he  seemed  on  the  point  of 
wrenching  from  Charles  Martel,  Pepin’s  son  and  successor,  the  government  of 
all  Francia. 

But  the  Mahometans  advanced  once  more  against  Gaul  in  725.  They  re- 
duced all  its  Mediterranean  coast  to  an  Arab  province,  made  their  capital  at 
Narbonne,  and  began  pushing  their  invasions  up  the  Rhone  valley.  Eudes,  as 
the  protector  of  southern  France,  again  attacked  and  defeated  them.  He  drove 
them  from  the  Rhone,  but  could  not  retake  the  coast  land,  which  remained  for 
nearly  forty  years  a Mahometan  dependency. 

For  his  own  protection  Eudes  now  sought  the  alliance  and  friendship  of 
Othman,  the  Mahometan  general  of  northern  Spain.  He  even  gave  his  daugh- 
ter Lampagie,  the  fairest  maid  of  Aquitaine,  to  be  the  bride  of  his  new  ally. 
The  chronicles  tell  us  that  the  match  was  one  of  love ; but  unfortunately  it 
seems  to  have  shocked  equally  the  devotees  of  each  religion.  Because  of  his 
share  in  the  union,  Eudes  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  monkish  writers 
as  a villain  and  a traitor.  An  immense  Mahometan  army  marched  against  Oth- 
man. Abandoned  by  his  own  men  he  fled  with  his  love  into  the  mountains. 
They  were  pursued  and  overtaken.  Othman  cast  himself  from  a cliff,  and 
poor  Lampagie  was  sent  to  the  harem  of  the  Eastern  Caliph,  while  the  Mahom- 
etans surged  onward  into  Aquitaine. 

This  time  their  numbers  proved  too  vast  for  resistance.  Eudes  and  his 
people  met  them  as  heroically  as  before,  but  were  driven  back  in  battle  after 
battle,  and  at  last  suffered  a crushing  defeat  beneath  the  walls  of  Bordeaux. 
“ God  alone,”  bewails  the  old  chronicler,  “knows  the  number  of  the  Aquitain- 
ians  who  fell  on  that  fatal  day.  ” Bordeaux  was  stormed  and  plundered,  and  the 
Arab  writers  assure  us  that  “ the  lowest  soldier  among  the  faithful  had  for  his 
share  plenty  of  topazes,  jacinths  and  emeralds,  to  say  nothing  of  gold,  which 
seemed  but  vulgar  to  them  at  this  time.”  Deduct  what  you  will  from  this 
exaggeration,  and  the  impression  of  enormous  wealth  still  remains.  Truly,  one 
would  like  to  know  more  of  this  splendid  land  of  romance,  this  brave,  rich,  po- 
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etic,  learned,  mysterious  and  forgotten  Aquitaine,  ground  to  dust  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone,  between  the  Arab  and  the  Frank. 

Eudes  fled  to  the  Franks,  and  the  mighty  Charles  Martel,  knowing  that  his 
turn  would  come  next,  gathered  all  his  forces.  As  the  Mahometans  emerged 
from  devastated  Aquitaine,  he  met  them  at  Tours  (732)  and  won  that  stupen- 
dous victory  which  assured  to  Christianity  the  supremacy  of  the  western 
world.  The  Aquitainians  under  Eudes  contributed,  perhaps  more  than  we 
know,  to  the  triumph  of  the  Franks  at  Tours  by  a sudden  attack  which  they 
made  upon  the  Arab  camp.  Of  this  assault  the  jealous  Franks  make  no  men- 
tion, and  we  have  learned  of  it  only  through  the  Arab  chronicles.  Eudes  was 
restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  his  land,  but  he  had  to  accept  it  now  as  the  vas- 
sal of  Charles.  Perhaps  the  submission  weighed  on  his  proud  spirit,  for  he 
died  soon  after  (735),  leaving  Aquitaine  to  his  son,  Hunald. 

Hunald,  not  having  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Franks,  reasserted  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  land.  He  was  defeated  by  Charles,  the  remainder  of  whose  life 
was  one  long  campaign  against  Saxons  in  the  north,  Aquitainians  in  the  south- 
west, and  Arabs  in  their  Mediterranean  province.  Worn  out  at  last  Charles 
died  in  741,  and  his  great  labor  devolved  upon  his  equally  able  son,  Pepin  le 
Bref. 

Pepin’s  campaigns  were  a mere  repetition  of  his  father’s,  with  the  Saxons 
revolting  in  the  north,  Aquitainians  in  the  southwest,  and  Arabs  marauding  in 
the  south.  Pepin  brought  one  at  least  of  these  contests  to  an  end.  He  be- 
sieged Narbonne,  the  Arab  capital,  for  seven  years,  until  finally  some  of  the 
Christians  within  opened  the  gates  to  him,  and  with  bloody  slaughter  the  Ma- 
hometans were  driven  out  of  France  (759). 

Meanwhile,  Pepin’s  most  determined  efforts  were  directed  against  Aqui- 
taine. In  the  very  year  of  his  succession,  Hunald  had  roused  his  people  to 
test  the  mettle  of  his  new  Frankish  overlord.  Finding  Pepin  to  the  full  as  ter- 
rible a foe  as  Charles  Martel  had  been,  Hunald  after  three  years  of  warfare 
acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  took  advantage  of  the  peace  that  followed,  to 
punish  all  whom  he  considered  had  not  sufficiently  supported  him  in  his  rebel- 
lion. Even  his  own  brother  had  his  eyes  torn  out  and  was  cast  into  a dungeon, 
where  he  died.  Then  with  sudden  remorse  for  this  cruelty,  Hunald  abandoned 
his  ducal  throne  to  his  son  Waifre  and  retired  to  a monastery. 

Waifre  and  Pepin  soon  renewed  the  struggle  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  For  nine  years  the  Franks  came  in  regular  campaigns 
into  Aquitaine  and  deliberately  laid  waste  the  land,  as  far  as  they  could  pene- 
trate. Unable  to  resist  them  in  the  field,  Waifre  defended  his  cities,  which 
were  stormed  one  after  another,  until  at  last  the  duke  became  a homeless  out- 
cast. Still  he  refused  to  yield.  The  wai  became  one  of  a nation  against  a 
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man,  and  the  Frankish  army  drove  Waifre  and  his  band  from  mountain  to 
mountain.  At  last  Pepin  induced  some  of  the  duke’s  own  men  to  slay  him,  that 
their  land  might  have  peace. 

Legend  says  that  this  one  crime  weighed  heavily  on  Pepin’s  mind.  He  died 
soon  after  and  left  his  now  firmly  established  power  to  his  son  Charlemagne. 
Again  the  subject  races  rebelled  against  the  new  king.  The  old  Duke  Hunald, 
coming  from  his  monastery,  appeared  like  an  apparition  among  the  Aquitainkns, 
and  persuaded  them  to  try  once  more  for  independence  against  the  hated  Franks. 
Charlemagne’s  first  campaign  crushed  this  rebellion,  and  Hunald  fled  to  his 
nephew,  the  Duke  of  Wasconia,  son  of  that  brother  whose  eyes  Hunald  had 
torn  out.  The  nephew  promptly  surrendered  his  uncle  to  Charlemagne,  and  the 
aged  rebel  ended  his  days  in  an  Italian  monastery. 

The  wise  Charlemagne  determined  to  use  persuasion  where  force  had  so 
often  failed,  and  instead  of  crushing  the  remnant  of  the  Aquitainians,  he  de- 
clared them  a separate  nation,  independent  of  the  Franks,  and  made  his  infant 
son  Louis,  King  of  Aquitaine.  The  people  accepted  the  compromise,  and 
remained  under  Louis  faithful  subjects  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. 

Of  the  formation  of  that  famous  empire  we  need  not  again  remind  you. 
Charlemagne  conquered  Italy,  Saxony  and  the  Avars,  was  crowned  Emperor  at 
Rome  in  the  year  800,  and  was  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  receiving  em- 
bassies and  presents  from  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  and  even  from  the  Mahome- 
tan Caliph,  Haroun-al-Raschid  of  “ Arabian  Nights  ” fame.  East  and  West 
joined  hands  under  Frankish  influence. 

We  must  tell  also  of  Charlemagne’s  Spanish  wars.  Internal  dissensions  had 
broken  the  Mahometan  power,  and  some  of  the  Arab  chiefs  of  northern  Spain 
asked  the  great  Emperor’s  assistance  against  others  of  their  countrymen.  Char- 
lemagne led  an  imposing  army  across  the  Pyrenees  and  completely  overthrew 
his  opponents,  conquering  for  himself  all  the  land  as  far  south  as  the  river 
Ebro,  a district  which  he  called  his  Spanish  Mark  or  borderland.  The  ever 
rebellious  Saxons  drew  him  back  from  the  conquest  of  all  Spain,  which  seemed 
open  to  him. 

When,  covered  with  glory,  his  army  returned  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Pyrenees,  the  rearguard,  marching  at  ease  far  behind  the  main  body,  was  sud- 
denly set  upon  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  The  assailants  seem  to  have  been 
the  Basques  under  their  chief,  Duke  Lupe,  a son  of  Waifre,  who  sought  thus  to 
avenge  the  ruin  of  his  race. 

Whoever  the  foemen  may  have  been,  they  remained  in  safety  upon  the 
cliffs,  whence  they  hurled  down  huge  rocks  and  trees  upon  the  defenceless 
Franks,  blocking  the  pass  both  before  and  behind.  Not  one  of  the  Frankish 
rearguard  escaped.  Those  not  crushed  by  the  thundering  avalanches  were 
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assailed  with  pikes  and  pitchforks.  Their  resistance  was  desperate  but  unavail 
ing.  “Here  perished  Eggihard,  master  of  the  King’s  household;  Anselm, 
count  of  the  Palace;  and  Hruodland  (Roland)  governor  of  the  Mark  of  Brit- 
tany.’’ 

These  words  of  the  chronicler  Eginhard  form  the  one  mention  in  history  of 
the  celebrated  Roland,  whom  romance  pictures  as  the  greatest  of  the  twelve 
peers  of  Charlemagne.  The  suddenness  of  the  disaster  and  its  tragic  complete- 
ness impressed  it  upon  men’s  minds.  It  became  the  subject  of  a whole  series 
of  legends ; it  was  sung  by  great  poets,  and  gradually  it  became  magnified  into 
the  chief  event  of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  Most  of  us  when  we  hear  his 
name  to-day  recall  first  his  wars  with  the  Spanish  Mahometans,  his  twelve 
mighty  peers,  and  Roland,  most  glorious  of  them  all. 

Charles  is  represented  as  exacting  a fearful  vengeance  from  the  Mahome- 
tans, who  were  supposed  to  have  helped  in  the  assault.  He  is  said  to  have 
hanged  Duke  Lupe  (probably  he  did  if  he  caught  him)  and  to  have  extended 
savage  punishment  to  many  traitors  of  Aquitaine.  As  an  historical  fact,  he 
seems  to  have  left  Roland  and  his  comrades  to  be  the  victims  of  their  careless- 
ness, and  to  have  gone  grimly  on  with  his  own  work  of  chastising  the  Saxons. 

You  will  recall  that  Charlemagne  died  in  814,  leaving  his  empire  to  his  son 
Louis,  the  King  of  Aquitaine.  Under  Louis,  pious,  but  unequal  to  so  tremen- 
dous a position,  the  empire  crumbled  to  pieces.  His  sons  rebelled  against  him, 
and  in  843  made  that  treaty  of  Verdun,  the  threefold  division  of  the  empire 
into  France,  Germany  and  Lotharingia,  with  which  France  becomes  a distinct 
kingdom  by  itself.  We  are  through  with  the  earlier  histories,  Gallic,  Roman, 
and  Frankish,  and  the  story  of  France  begins. 


The  Treaty  op  Verdun 


Chapter  LXXX 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  NORTHMEN— ROLF  THE  GANGER 

HARLES,  called  the  Bald,  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
first  King  of  France,  though  officially  he  is  known 
as  Charles  II.,  the  count  of  the  French  kings  begin- 
ning with  the  coronation  of  the  first  Carlovingian, 
Pepin  le  Bref. 

Charles  was  the  youngest  and  favorite  son  of  the 
Emperor  Louis.  In  fact  it  was  the  birth  of  Charles 
that  caused  all  the  trouble  of  his  father’s  reign.  When  the  first 
wife  of  Louis  died,  he  had  been  in  despair,  refused  to  attend  to 
any  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  talked  sadly  of  retiring  to  a 
monastery.  To  rouse  him  his  advisers  insisted  that  he  must 
marry  again,  and  when  he  yielded  to  their  wishes,  all  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  the  kingdom  were  brought  before  him. 

From  among  them  he  chose  Judith,  a Bavarian  or  Swabian 
lady.  The  poets  of  the  time  go  into  ecstacies  over  her  beauty, 
her  learning  and  her  wit.  A bishop  writes  to  her,  “ As  to  personal  charms 
you  excel  every  queen  whom  I have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  see  or  hear  of.” 
And  again,  “ When  I discovered  the  copiousness  of  your  erudition,  I was  over- 
whelmed.” For  such  courtierlike  enthusiasm  we  can  find  sufficient  reason,  in 
that  the  Emperor  himself  led  the  way.  He  was  deeply  enamored  of  his  young 
wife,  and  when  their  son  Charles  was  born  (822),  the  efforts  of  both  parents 
seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  endowing  him  with  kingdoms  at  the  expense  of 
his  older  half-brothers.  Hence  arose  the  rebellions  which  shook  Louis  from  his 
throne  and  disrupted  the  empire. 
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After  Louis’s  death,  the  clever  wit  of  Judith  patched  up  an  alliance  between 
Charles  and  his  half-brother  Ludwig  the  German,  against  their  older  brother 
Lothair;  and  in  841  they  fought  the  great  and  bloody  battle  of  Fontainailles. 
Many  writers  regard  this  battle  as  the  destruction  of  the  fighting  strength  of 
the  Frankish  race.  We  are  told  that  never  was  seen  such  deadly  strife. 
Frank  was  matched  against  Frank,  and  neither  side  would  retreat  or  yield, 
eighty  thousand  of  the  race’s  best  and  bravest  warriors  being  left  corpses  upon 
the  field.  “None  but  cowards  survived.’’ 

It  is  certain  that  from  about  this  time  the  Franks  seem  to  have  lost  all  war- 
like power;  and  the  feeble  efforts  of  their  arms  are  in  sad  contrast  to  their 
splendid  vigor  in  the  days  of  Clovis  and  Charles  Martel.  Fontainailles  was, 
however,  followed  by  further  bickering  between  the  brothers.  Charles  was 
wedded  in  842,  and  we  read  that  even  his  marriage  feast  was  broken  in  upon  by 
a message  from  Ludwig  with  a sudden  demand  for  a further  share  of  their 
father’s  dominions.  Finally  in  843  came  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  by  which 
Charles  the  Bald  secured  France,  the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized  of  his  father’s 
possessions. 

The  success  which  had  thus  far  attended  Charles  both  in  battle  and  treaty, 
was  largely  due  to  the  Church.  He  had  followed  his  father’s  footsteps  in  doing 
all  the  churchmen  bade  him.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that,  during  these  reigns, 
France  should  not  be  regarded  as  a kingdom,  but  as  a sort  of  religious  republic, 
governed  by  its  bishops. 

Most  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  most  of  its  estates  were  in  their 
hands.  At  their  head  stood  the  celebrated  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  who 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  “Kings  are  subject  to  no  other  authority  so  long 
as  they  obey  God;  but  if  they  fail  to  follow  His  law,  then  they  must  be  judged 
by  their  bishops  without  any  reference  to  the  Roman  Pope.’’  The  power  of 
the  bishops  was  thus  placed  highest  of  all,  and  in  their  unwarlike  rule  lay  an- 
other reason  for  the  period  of  decay  that  was  at  hand. 

Perhaps,  too,  some  blame  must  be  laid  to  the  softening  though  civilizing 
influence  of  southern  France.  Hincmar  was  of  Aquitainian  race.  The 
Emperor  Louis,  you  will  recall,  had  been  in  childhood  King  of  Aquitaine,  and 
was  educated  in  that  land.  The  fair  Judith  came  from  the  south,  and  Charles 
the  Bald  himself  had  received  a southern  and  peaceful  training.  He  was  less 
a fighter  than  a diplomat,  and  shrank  from  the  rude  shock  of  open  war.  He 
was  determined,  however,  to  be  Emperor,  as  his  father  had  been,  and  for  this 
goal  he  plotted  and  intrigued  through  all  his  miserable  life,  abandoning  to  ruin 
the  lands  he  held,  while  clutching  after  those  of  his  brothers. 

On  the  death  of  the  eldest,  Lothair,  Charles  snatched  some  of  the  latter’s 
territories  from  his  sons;  and  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  these  in  875,  Charles 
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did  manage  to  get  himself  crowned  Emperor  for  a moment,  scurrying  to  Rome 
in  most  unimperial  haste,  to  reach  there  in  advance  of  the  sons  of  Ludwig  the 
German,  Who  were  also  in  the  race.  One  of  these  soon  defeated  him  and  drove 
him  from  Italy,  and  as  he  fled  back  to  France,  he  died  in  a peasant’s  hut  among 
the  Alps,  poisoned  some  say;  for  the  days  of  the  Italian  poisoners  had  begun. 

What  power  Charles  might  have  possessed,  he  had  handed  over  to  his  nobles, 
in  the  shape  of  privileges,  honors  and  hereditary  possessions— intende  as 
bribes  to  win  them  to  his  schemes.  These  nobles  now  permitted  son  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne  on  condition  of  still  further  concessions.  This  king 
was  Louis  the  Stammerer,  a brief  and  idle  shadow,  who  died  within  two  years, 
and  was  followed  by  two  short-lived  sons,  reigning  one  in  the  north,  the  other 
in  the  south.  After  them,  the  Frenchmen  summoned  to  their  throne  the  Ger- 
man  Carlovingian,  Charles  the  Fat,  who  thus  for  a few  years  (884-887)  reunited 
in  name  at  least,  the  feeble  fragments  of  the  dying  empke. 

We  have  yet  to  tell  of  the  coming  of  another  set  of  invaders,  the  last  to  add 
themselves  to  the  many  mingling  stocks  in  ancient  Gaul.  These  were  the 
Northmen.  They  had  lived,  for  we  know  not  how  many  misty  generations,  in 
the  ice-bound  lands  of  the  North— Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  At  last  they 
grew  too  numerous  for  their  bleak  homes  to  support  them  all,  and  the  younger 
men  began  to  take  ship  and  seek  other  lands.  The  wonders  and  the  wealth 
they  discovered  in  the  world  to  the  southward,  astounded  them,  and  soon  sea 
robbery  became  the  chosen  trade  of  all  their  peoples.  The  wild  Northland  had 
made  these  vikings,  or  sea-kings  as  they  called  themselves,  mighty  of  heart  and 
limb,  grim  and  steadfast  warriors,  expert  and  daring  sailors.  Their  swift  ships 
served  as  steeds,  on  which  they  rode  from  coast  to  coast,  plundered  and  were 
away  again  before  an  army  could  hurry  to  the  spot.  The  South  had  neither 
ships  nor  sailors  that  could  for  a moment  match  them. 

Even  in  Charlemagne’s  time,  they  appeared  upon  the  shore  of  France;  but 
he  filled  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  with  boats  to  wait  for  and  attack  them,  and 
they  were  awed  before  the  splendor  of  his  fame,  and  sought  an  easier  prey  in 
England.  Legend  represents  him  as  watching  their  departing  ships  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes.  “I  do  not  fear  them  for  myself,”  he  said,  “but  I know  how 
they  will  harry  this  poor  land  when  I am  gone.” 

He  foresaw  only  too  truly.  Year  after  year  the  Northmen  came  and  plun- 
dered. until  at  last  they  discarded  the  formality  of  returning  to  Norway  with 
the  November  storms,  and  hauled  their,  ships  up  on  the  islands  off  the  French 
coast,  to  winter  closer  to  their  prey.  Later  they  formed  palisaded  camps  at  the 
river  mouths,  and  secured  in  these  their  heaps  of  stolen  wealth  and  flocks  of 

miserable  captives.  , 5 

Where  were  the  mighty  chiefs  of  the  Franks,  that  they  allowed  this? 

so 
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Alas,  the  Carlovingian  kings  were,  as  we  have  seen,  fighting  among  themselves. 
The  few  scared  nobles  that  were  not  with  their  monarchs,  shut  themselves  up 
powerless  in  their  castles.  One  king  built  block  houses  in  the  threatened  dis- 
tricts, “but,”  confesses  the  despairing  chronicler,  “no  man  could  be  found  who 
dared  to  defend  these.  ” The  land  was  ruled  by  the  priests,  and  when  the 
Northmen  came,  the  priests  marched  inland  chanting  hymns  and  bearing  the 
relics  of  their  saints.  The  world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  priestly  dominion. 

The  real  Northmen  were  probably  never  very  numerous,  but  many  a wild 
lad  must  have  joined  them,  many  a reckless  peasant,  ruined  by  their  inroads, 
cast  his  helpless  lot  with  theirs.  They  began  to  attack  towns,  and  then  to  lay 
regular  siege  to  the  large  fortified  cities.  The  whole  north  coast  of  France 
became  a dismal  wilderness.  Men  fled  from  the  shore,  and  the  wild  animals 
began  to  reassert  their  ancient  dominion  there.  Even  as  far  south  as  Aquitaine 
we  hear  mention  of  a ravaging  pack  of  three  hundred  wolves. 

Far  up  the  rivers  sailed  the  Northmen’s  barks.  Bordeaux  was  thrice 
sacked.  Orleans,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  was  twice 
plundered  by  them.  So  was  Toulouse,  far  inland  in  the  south  of  Aquitaine. 
Nantes  became  wholly  their  property,  and  remained  so  for  over  a generation, 
till  a chief  of  Brittany  drove  them  out  and  chopping  his  way  through  the  briers 
that  had  grown  up  before  the  cathedral  door,  offered  there  a service  of  thanks 
to  God. 

First  of  these  northern  wanderers  to  make  a permanent  name  in  history  was 
their  chief  Hasting  or  Hastenc.  The  adventures  of  this  bold  pirate  far  out- 
shone those  of  any  of  his  modern  imitators.  He  even  appeared  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  by  stratagem  captured  a city,  which  he  and  his  followers  had  mis- 
taken for  Rome.  At  length  he  sailed  up  the  Seine  and  threatened  Paris  itself. 
The  French  king,  either  Charles  the  Bald  or  his  grandson  Louis  III.,  bought 
him  off  by  making  him  Count  of  Chartres,  and  conferring  on  him  extensive 
lands,  where  he  and  such  of  his  Northmen  as  elected  still  to  follow  his  fortunes, 
settled  down  to  become  Frenchmen. 

Other  Norse  chieftains  followed  Hasting’s  example.  Greatest  of  these  was 
Rollo,  or  Rolf  the  Ganger,  who  founded  Normandy.  He  is  reported  to  have  been 
so  tall  that  he  could  not  ride  the  little  Northland  ponies,  whence  his  name  of 
the  Ganger  (goer  or  walker). 

Rolf  was  of  high  rank  in  Norway,  but  had  been  exiled  because  he  refused  to 
confine  his  piracies  to  foreign  lands.  During  his  early  expeditions,  he  had 
visited  England  and  learned  from  its  great  king,  Alfred,  the  values  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  came  to  France,  therefore,  not  as  a mere  destroying  barbarian,  but 
with  clearly  marked  ideas  of  permanent  conquest  and  government. 

In  the  year  884,  he  sailed  up  the  Seine  with  perhaps  ten  thousand  followers, 
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captured  the  important  city  of  Rouen,  and  repairing  its  walls  made  of  it  a per* 
manent  fortress,  the  Northmen’s  capital  for  over  three  hundred  years.  He 
then  moved  on  to  attack  Paris.  Legend  says  that  his  own  countryman.  Hast- 
ing, now  Count  of  Chartres,  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  him.  When  Hasting 
asked  for  the  lord  of  the  newcomers,  Rolf  answered  that  they  were  all  equal,  all 
lords,  and  were  come  to  be  lords  of  the  land. 

“ Have  ye  heard  of  Hasting,”  suggested  the  envoy  proudly,  “ who  came  here 
with  many  ships  and  made  a desert  of  much  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.?  ” 

“Ay,”  answered  Rolf  scornfully,  “Hasting  began  well,  but  he  ended  ill.” 
And  he  sent  the  Count  back  with  his  errand  of  peace  unaccomplished. 

Rolf  defeated  a French  army  and  then  with  another  chief,  Siegfried,  be- 
sieged Paris.  We  are  told  they  came  with  seven  hundred  ships,  which  covered 
the  Seine  for  leagues,  and  bore  thirty  thousand  men.  The  siege  began  in  No- 
vember, 88$.  Paris,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  still  the  heart  of  the  city,  the 
island  midway  between  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  was  well  fortified  with  high 
walls  and  towers.  Its  chief  defender  was  its  Count,  Eudes.  Under  his  lead- 
ership one  assault  was  repulsed  after  another.  The  courage  of  the  Frankish 
race  was  not  yet  all  dead,  though  indeed  Eudes  is  said  to  have  been  of  Saxon 
lineage,  son  of  a wandering  Saxon,  Robert  the  Strong,  who  had  rallied  the 
French  countryfolk  against  the  Northmen  and  fallen  in  battle  with  Hasting. 

Eudes  burst  out  of  the  city  and  went  to  seek  help  from  the  king.  That 
king  was  Charles  the  Fat,  the  German  Carlovingian  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
united  for  a moment  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  under  his  rule.  Charles,  an 
unwieldy,  sickly,  and  utterly  incapable  monarch,  promised  help ; but  his  slug- 
gish movements  failed  to  satisfy  the  fiery  Eudes,  who,  gathering  such  troops  as 
he  could,  fought  his  way  back  into  Paris,  bursting  once  more  through  the  ranks 
of  the  astonished  Northmen. 

The  siege  continued  for  over  a year,  until  at  last  Charles  appeared  with  the 
royal  army  upon  the  scene.  The  Northmen  stood  their  ground.  Here  at  last 
was  an  opportunity  to  crush  them  all,  in  one  great  defeat.  But  instead  of 
attacking,  Charles  negotiated,  and  by  paying  Rollo  huge  sums  of  tribute  money, 
persuaded  him  to  abandon  the  siege  and  ravage  Burgundy  instead,  a province 
in  rebellion  against  the  king. 

The  disgusted  Parisians  themselves  rushed  out  upon  the  retreating  North- 
men and  drove  them  off.  Charles  hurried  back  into  Germany.  His  enraged 
nobles  held  a council  and  deposed  him.  Abandoned  by  all,  he  lingered  for  a 
few  months  in  a monastery  and  then  died  (888).  “Few  sovereigns,”  says  Mr. 
Kitchen,  “have  attained  to  so  great  contempt  as  he;  and  the  kindest  view  to 
take  of  him  is  that  he  was  insane.” 

In  France  several  different  kings  were  set  up  to  succeed  him.  The  districts 
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in  the  north  chose  the  valiant  Count  of  Paris,  Eudes,  and  he  was  crowned  in 
887.  For  over  ten  years  he  fought  gallantly  against  the  invaders,  winning  an 
important  victory  at  Montfaucon,  but  being  defeated  in  Vermandois,  and  dying 
in  898. 

During  these  years  there  had  been  another  member  of  the  Carlovingian 
family,  claiming  to  be  king  in  France.  He  was  a posthumous  son  of  King  Louis 
the  Stammerer,  and  had  thus  by  descent  an  even  better  claim  to  the  throne 
than  poor  Charles  the  Fat,  but  had  been  passed  over  because  of  his  youth.  On 
the  death  of  Eudes,  this  lad  was  generally  acknowledged  as  king ; indeed  his 
reign  is  sometimes  reckoned  as  beginning  in  884,  Charles  the  Fat  being  regarded 
as  a usurper  and  no  king  at  all.  So  this  new  sovereign,  who  was  also  a. 
Charles,  is  called  Charles  III.  He  was  nicknamed  le  Sot,  which  our  polite 
historians  have  translated  “the  Simple,”  though  it  means  more  accurately,  the 
fool. 

Charles  III.  showed  no  folly,  however,  in  the  most  important  act  of  his 
reign,  his  settlement  with  Rolf,  who  being  established  at  Rouen  was  steadily 
extending  his  sway  over  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  poor  of  the  land 
liked  to  come  under  Rolf’s  dominion,  and  even  sought  his  possessions ; for 
though  stern,  he  was  just  and  he  gave  them  the  safety  and  protection  which  no 
other  lord,  and  least  of  all  the  poor  king,  could  guarantee. 

Seeing  all  this,  Charles  the  Simple  made  a virtue  of  necessity,  and  in  911 
arranged  an  alliance  with  Rollo,  giving  him  his  daughter  Gisele  for  wife,  and 
conferring  on  him  not  only  the  lands  he  had  won,  but  all  the  remainder  of  the 
northern  French  coast.  The  region  was  called  the  Northmen’s  land  or  Nor- 
mandy, and  Rollo  was  made  its  Duke.  In  return  he  acknowledged  Charles  as 
his  overlord,  accepted  Christianity,  and  promised  to  refrain  from  plundering 
other  lands — except  Brittany,  which  not  being  subject  to  France,  King 
Charles  had  no  objection  to  the  Northmen  conquering  if  they  could. 

The  Norman  writers,  as  if  secretly  shamed  that  their  hero  should  have 
acknowledged  even  in  a slight  degree  the  lordship  of  the  French  king,  try  to 
belittle  his  submission  by  a well-known  tale.  When  Rollo,  they  say,  was  being 
invested  with  his  dukedom,  he  was  directed  as  part  of  the  ceremony  to  stoop 
and  kiss  the  foot  of  the  King.  This  he  indignantly  refused  to  do,  but  finally 
consented  that  one  of  his  followers  should  go  through  the  required  formality 
in  his  place.  The  proxy,  almost  as  haughty  and  disgusted  as  his  chief,  ad- 
vanced to  the  throne  of  Charles,  but  instead  of  humbly  bowing  his  head  to  the 
ground,  he  caught  up  the  King’s  foot  and  lifted  it  to  his  mouth,  thereby  tipping 
poor  Charles  the  Simple  over  backward,  throne  and  all,  amid  the  uproarious 
laughter  of  the  surrounding  Norsemen. 

Whatever  we  may  believe  as  to  the  attendant  ceremony,  the  treaty  was 
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established,  and  a most  fortunate  one  it  was  for  France.  Other  Norsemen 
were  granted  similar,  though  smaller,  lordships  along  the  eastern  coasts;  and 
Rolf  and  his  countrymen  guarded  their  domains  well.  Northmen  stopped  the 
ravages  of  the  Northmen. 

They  did  more  than  that.  They  infused  into  France  a new  and  much 
needed  vigor.  They  embraced  the  superior  civilization  which  they  found,  and 
carried  it  higher;  they  learned  the  new  language,  and  used  it  better  than  their 
teachers.  Readily  uniting  with  the  more  numerous  French,  they  became  soft- 
ened in  manners  as  in  name.  Their  descendants  were  Frenchmen,  the  Nor- 
mans, a brilliant  race,  equally  noted  for  their  wit  and  their  energy.  Norman 
writers  and  Norman  poets  disputed  the  palm  of  supremacy  with  those  of  the 
south.  The  whole  north  of  France  revived  as  if  by  an  enchanter’s  wand. 
The  period  of  devastation  was  at  an  end,  and  the  period  of  reconstruction  soon 
began. 


William 
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FEUDAL  FRANCE  AND  HUGH  CAPET 

'>  E have  yet  to  trace  these  fading  Carlovingian  kings  a little 
further,  before  they  disappear  in  utter  nothingness,  and 
their  crown  is  finally  wrenched  from  them  by  their 
overgrown  subjects,  the  Counts  of  Paris,  descendants 
of  that  Count  Eudes  who  had  already  tasted  the  sweets 
of  royal  power. 

The  title  of  King  of  France  had  indeed  become  only 
an  empty  honor.  We  have  reached  the  period  of  feud- 
alism,  a system  which  had  slowly  spread  itself  over  much  of  Europe, 
attaining  its  fullest  development  in  France.  Each  soldier,  each  serf, 
each  tiller  of  the  field  was  subject  to  the  petty  noble  whose  strong 
castle  towered  nearest  to  his  defenceless  home.  This  noble  com- 
manded him  in  war,  and  was  supposed  to  protect  him  in  peace.  The 
master  was  in  turn  subject  to  some  greater  lord,  from  whom  he 
received  his  estate  or  feud  on  the  promise  of  military  service.  This 
greater  noble  was  perhaps  vassal  to  one  of  the  great  Dukes,  and 
they  in  turn  swore  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Thus  in  theory  the  King  was  the  head  of  all ; when  he  wished  to  make 
war,  he  had  only  to  call  on  his  Dukes  and  Counts,  who  in  turn  called  on  their 
subordinates.  In  practice,  however,  this  system  left  the  king  as  helpless  as  the 
peasantry,  and  all  real  power  lay  with  the  nobility.  The  nobles  had  their  iron- 
clad soldiers,  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the  peasantry;  and  in  their  almost 
invulnerable  castles  they  defied  attack.  A succession  of  weak  kings  had  con- 
ferred so  many  privileges  on  these  great  lords,  as  to  make  them  practically 
independent. 
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When  Charles  the  Simple  summoned  them  to  war,  they  answered  him  with 
open  scorn.  France  was  really  divided  into  a hundred  or  more  little,  indepen- 
dent districts,  whose  chiefs  made  their  own  wars  and  laws,  and  administered  or 
denied  justice  within  their  domains,  as  might  suit  their  sovereign  pleasure. 
Most  powerful  of  these  lords  in  the  north  were  the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  Lor- 
raine, and  Burgundy,  with  the  Counts  of  Paris,  Flanders,  and  Anjou.  In  the 
south  there  was  the  great  Count  of  Toulouse,  inheritor  of  the  power  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  and  Aquitaine,  the  latter  of  whom  found  even 
the  name  of  vassalage  irksome,  and  twice  resumed  the  ancient  kingly  title  of 
Aquitaine. 

What  chance  of  success  had  Charles  the  Simple  among  such  men  as  these  ? 
He  was  king  only  by  their  good  nature.  On  the  death  of  Count  Eudes,  his 
vast  estates  had  passed  to  his  brother  Robert ; and  Robert  might  easily  have 
had  the  kingship  also,  had  he  not  previously  pledged  his  faith  to  Charles,  and 
now  loyally  maintained  that  pledge. 

Such  domains  as  were  still  nominally  the  king’s,  Charles  hastened  to  give 
away.  We  have  seen  him  conferring  Normandy  on  Rolf.  Lorraine  or  Lotha- 
ringia,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lothair,  he  surrendered  to  the  great  Henry  I.  of 
Germany,  who,  meeting  him  in  their  celebrated  interview,  outmanoeuvred  and 
out-talked  him,  and  won  the  friendship  of  the  simple  monarch  along  with  his 
lands. 

By  these  and  other  acts,  Charles  so  dissatisfied  his  nobles  that  Robert  of 
Paris  repenting  his  refusal  of  the  kingship,  raised  a rebellion  in  922.  The 
Normans,  however,  upheld  the  king  they  had  adopted,  and  enabled  him  to  make 
head  against  Robert.  There  was  a battle  and  the  rebel  was  slain,  some  say  by 
the  King’s  own  hands.  But  the  son  of  Robert,  afterward  known  as  Hugh  the 
Great,  rallied  his  father’s  troops,  drove  Charles  from  the  field,  and  afterward 
had  him  made  prisoner,  holding  him  till  his  death  in  929. 

For  over  thirty  years  all  northern  France  was  really  under  the  control  of 
Hugh.  He  could  easily  have  been  king,  but  he  preferred  the  part  which  Pepin 
and  Charles  Martel  had  once  played,  and  remained  a sort  of  mayor  of  the  palace, 
setting  up  kings  to  govern  in  his  stead.  In  return  for  his  services  his  grateful 
puppets  conferred  on  him  one  province  after  another,  until  he  was  the  richest 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  of  subjects. 

In  addition  to  being  made  Lord  of  Neustriaand  Duke  of  France,  that  is,  duke 
of  what  the  old  chronicles  call  the  “ Isle  of  France,”  the  region  around  Paris, 
Hugh  was  also  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  name,  though  not  by  actual  posses- 
sion, Duke  of  Brittany  and  Aquitaine.  In  addition,  he  owned  Anjou,  Poitou, 
Champagne,  and  otner  counties,  besides  abbacies  and  smaller  estates  beyond 
reckoning. 
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First  of  these  land-giving  kings,  created  by  the  far-seeing  Hugh,  was  his 
uncle,  Rodolf,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (923-936);  and  on  Rodolf’s  death,  Hugh  and 
the  other  barons  sent  over  seas  to  England  to  Louis,  the  exiled  son  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  and  invited  him  to  return  and  lend  his  Carlovingian  name  to  their 
empty  throne. 

Louis  IV.  (936-954),  called  Outremer  (over  seas),  was  but  a boy  of  sixteen 
when  he  entered  France.  He  married  a sister  of  Hugh,  but  proved  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  barons  liked,  and  called  on  the  German  Emperor,  Otto  the 
Great,  and  even  on  the  Pope  for  help  against  them.  Hugh  was  excommuni- 
cated; the  Emperor  invaded  France,  But  the  great  Duke  defied  all  comers, 
besieged  Louis  Outremer  in  the  last  kingly  stronghold,  the  old  castle  of  Laon, 
made  him  prisoner  and  forced  him  to  an  inglorious  peace. 

After  Louis,  came  his  son  Lothair  (954-986),  who  was  a child  eight  years 
old  when  his  reign  began.  Hugh  the  Great  died  in  956,  and  his  estates  were 
divided  among  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  another  Hugh,  became  Duke  of 
France  with  something  of  his  father’s  power. 

This  Hugh,  called  Hugh  Capet,  resolved  to  become  king  in  his  own  name. 
He  seems  to  have  entered  into  a treaty  for  this  purpose  with  the  German  Em- 
peror, to  whom  a sort  of  vague  authority  was  allowed  by  all  the  great  French 
lords  of  this  period,  when  they  desired  his  help.  Before  any  positive  action 
was  taken  by  Hugh  and  the  Emperor,  King  Lothair  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  young  son  Louis. 

Louis  V.  (986-987)  died  opportunely  the  next  year,  and  there  was  a formal 
gathering  of  the  lords  and  bishops  of  northern  France,  at  which  Hugh  was  sol- 
emnly declared  elected  as  “King  of  the  Gauls,  Bretons,  Danes,  Normans, 
Aquitainians,  Goths,  Spaniards,  and  Gascons.” 

The  very  multiplicity  of  the  titles  of  Hugh  Capet  (987-997)  betrays  the 
confusion  of  the  land,  and  the  weakness  of  his  power  over  it.  We  must  not 
regard  him  as  a king  of  modern  France.  His  authority  was  never  really  recog- 
nized south  of  the  Loire,  and  in  the  north  his  strength  was  just  what  it  had 
been  as  Duke  of  France.  His  younger  brother  was  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  was  his  brother-in-law,  and  it  was  thus  as  the  head  of  his 
family  that  he  was  enabled  to  enforce  obedience  and  respect.  His  kingship 
was  nothing.  “ Who  made  you  Count  ” he  once  reminded  the  Count  of  Peri- 
gord,  reprovingly,  hoping  to  recall  him  to  a sense  of  allegiance.  “ Who  made 
you  king.?  ” was  the  defiant  rejoinder. 

Nevertheless,  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  French  throne  is  an 
important  event,  and  forms  one  of  the  landmarks  of  history.  His  descendants, 
the  Capetians,  held  sway  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years ; that  is,  as  long  as 
there  were  any  kings  in  France;  and  they  gradually  built  up  their  power,  until 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREATEST  NATIONS 

The  World’s  Famous  Events 

wUl  include  the  Histories  of  the  following  countries:  BAB  YLONIA  and  ASSYRIA, 
The  HEBREWS,  The  PHOENICIANS,  EGYPT,  PERSIA,  GREECE,  ROME, 
GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  ENGLAND  and  Its  COLONIES,  RUSSIA, 
SPAIN,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  TURKEY,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
HOLLAND,  BELGIUM,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  etc. 


Every  one  should  read  history,  especially  the  young,  because  a knowledge  of  it  is 
absolutely  essential  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  fully  is  the  value  of  history  recognized  that  over 
half  the  reading  done  in  the  world  is  historical.  This  is  because  the  entire  social  organiza- 
tion of  to-day  is  the  product  of  the  Past.  By  knowing  the  Past  you  can  better  understand 
the  Present,  and  can  more  clearly  foresee  the  Future.  Hence  you  can  live  more  comfortably, 
more  wisely,  and  more  profitably.  Moreover  History  teUs  you  the  somces  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  makes  human  character  and  motives  an  open  book. 

A FEW  REASONS  WHY 


THIS  IS  THE  BEST  HISTORY  YOU  COULD  POSSIBLY  BUY 

1.  It  is  entirely  free  from  religious,  sectional  or  political  bias. 

2.  The  tissue  narrative  makes  it  just  a succession  of  stories. 

3.  The  text  narrative  makes  it  thoroughly  complete  and  reliable. 

4.  The  story  is  simply  told,  easy  to  understand,  scholarly,  yet  not  pedantic. 

5.  There  is  no  confusion;  the  story  of  each  country  is  told  by  itself  from  start  to  finish. 

6.  It  will  end  the  complaints  of  your  children  that  history  is  dry. 

7.  It  is  fully  up-to-date,  based  on  the  most  recent  discoveries.  The  ancient  history  of  a 

dozen  years  ago  was  all  wrong. 

8.  There  are  brief  chronological  summaries  so  you  can  review  and  remember  what  you  read. 

9.  There  is  a pronouncing  vocabulary  for  each  nation,  so  you  can  use  the  names  correctly 

in  telling  others  what  you  have  read. 

10.  To  aid  the  student  in  further  reading,  there  is  given  for  each  nation  a list  of  the  best 
authorities  and  their  best  books. 


11.  The  mechanical  part  is  perfect,  large  clear  type,  highest  grade  illustrations,  etc. 

12.  The  books  will  last,  for  they  are  made  of  the  best  grade  of  paper,  best  ink,  best  everjdhing. 

13.  The  vividly  instructive  method  of  the  modem  motion  pictures  is  here  carried  into  history. 

14.  The  picttures  make  the  story  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  so  aid  the  memory. 

15.  Theyforminthemselves acompletehistoryfrom which youleamimconsciouslyandrapidly. 

16.  Each  picture  gives  dozens  of  details  of  costume,  etc., which  would  take  pages  of  text  to  describe. 

17.  The  pictures  include  most  of  the  famous  historical  paintings  of  the  world  gathered 

from  every  country. 

18.  Thus  they  form  an  art  education  in  themselves,  including  the  work  of  Chinese  artists, 

Japanese,  ancient  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians,  besides  the  work  of 
«^uch  more  modem  masters  as: 


TOE  ITALIANS 
AND  SPANIARDS 
Michelangelo 
Titian 
Veronese 
Corregio 


Rembrandt 

Rubens 

Van  Dyke 

Kaulbach 

Bendemann 

Makart 


TOE  FRENCH 

David 

Dore 

Gerome 

Cabanel 

Bougereau 

Tissot 

Rochegrosse 


and  other  masters  too  numerous  to  mention. 


Hogarth 

Turner 

Martin 

Alma-Tadema 
Lord  Leighton 


TOE  AMERICANS 
AND  OTHERS 
West 

Abbe^* 
Bridgr-- 
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TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION 

1.  The  vrork  vdll  be  completed  in  8^  sections  of  pages  of  text. 

S.  Each  section  will  contain  IS  full-page  illustrations  and  IS  pages  of  picture  descriptions. 

5.  The  complete  work  will  contain  ten  photogravures  printed  on  Japan-Vellum  paper,  several  historical  maps  speciaUp 

prepared  and  over  nine  hundred  and  fifty  other  full-page  illustrations  printed  on  enamelled  paper,  besides  hundred 
of  text  illustrations. 

4.  No  subscHber’s  name  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  complete  work,  and  no  order  can  be  cancelled. 

6.  The  sections  are  payable  on  delivery,  the  carrier  not  being  permitted  to  give  credit  or  receive  money  in  eulvance. 

6.  Subscribers  removing  or  not  being  regularly  supplied  will  please  address  the  publisher. 


F.  R.  NIQLUTSCH,  29  & 31  East  22d  Street  (• 
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